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LOUIS LECOIN 


HAS WON 


Louis Lecoin has won, General de Gaulle 
has promised to bring a statute for con- 
scientious objectors before the present 
session of the French Parliament. 

Louis Lecoin started an indefinite hunger 
strike on June 1. His aim was to hold de 
Gaulle to a promise that conscientious 
objectors would be freed immediately after 
a cease fire in Algeria, and would be 
assigned to social service. 

By June 12 Louis Lecoin was very weak 
and‘ suffering from heart trouble. The War 
Office put out a communique stating that 
all conscientious objectors who had been 
in prison over three years would be re- 
leased - three years is double the length of 
the new term of military service, which is 
18 months. 

On June 13 the French Cabinet met and 


discussed bringing in a statute for con- 
scientious objectors during the autumn 
session of the French Parliament. Louis 
Lecoin continued to demand the release of 
all conscientious objectors and went on 
fasting. 

On June 18 Louis Lecoin’s daughter and 
four others started a hunger strike in sup- 
port of Lecoin at Orly airport, and gave 
out leaflets calling for the immediate re- 
lease of objectors, pointing out that a CO 
had been arrested as recently as June 9. 
They were moved away by the police and 
carried on their fast in the Service Civil 
International building in Paris. 

On June 21 de Gaulle summoned Louis 
Lecoin’s daughter to the Elysée Palace and 
promised that legislation to give COs legal 
status would be put through before the end 


£ 


of July. The same day it was announced 
that 28 COs who had been in prison over 
three years had been released. 

On June 22 the Committee for Aid to 
Conscientious Objectors put out the follow- 
ing communique: 

“On the 22nd day of his hunger strike 
Louis Lecoin has just ended his fast after 
learning of the Government's declaration 
that a statute for conscientious objectors 
will be adopted by the Council of Ministers 
on July 4 for presentation to the present 
Parliamentary session. 

“Tf for some reason the statute cannot be 
passed at this session, M. Lecoin has ob- 
tained an assurance that conscientious 
objectors will come out of prison and be 
assigned by the War Minister !o non-mili- 
tary duties.” 


Louis Lecoin, 
veteran 


campaigner 


Louis Lecoin, who is 74 years old, is a 
veteran of many campaigns. He has spent 
12 years altogether in prison. The first 
time he was jailed was for refusing to obey 
when the regiment in which he was doing 
his military service was ordered to break a 
strike. The second time he was put in 
prison was in 1912 for anti-war propaganda. 
This sentence lasted eight years. He was 
re-arrested just before the outbreak of the 
Second World War for campaigning for 
“Peace Immediately.” 


-But Louis Lecoin has not only campaigned 


against militarism, but against injustice 
wherever he found it. In 1927 he was re- 
sponsible for bringing a million Parisians 
on to the streets to demonstrate for Sacco 
and Vanzetti. Soon after he launched 
another massive and successful campaign 
to prevent the extradition of Ascaso, 
Durutti and Jover, who were being claimed 
by both Spain and the Argentine, During 
the last five years he has worked for the 
release and recognition of COs. 


Conscientious objectors in France: 
a long struggle for recognition 


The campaign to get legal recognition for 
COs in France began in September, 1949. 
At that time a French CO, Jean-Bernard 
Moreau, was re-arrested. Garry Davis, the 
world citizen campaigner, was in France at 
the time as guest of the Government. He 
wrote to President Auriol asking that 
Moreau should be released, or he be im- 
prisoned with Moreau. 

A French correspondent wrote to Peace 
News : 

“The fight for recognition of COs is on. 
When on September 9 Jean-Bernard 
Moreau was re-arrested on the irrational 
and ridiculous charge of desertion more 
than 300 French and foreign papers re- 
ported the fact. 

“On September 21 Garry Davis decided on 
direct action in support of Moreau. Carry- 
ing his camping outfit he presented himself 
before the prison du Cherche-Midi where 
Moreau is confined. 

“He demanded to be imprisoned. This 
was refused. He camped before the prison 
door, Then the police intervened. Five 
times he was arrested and then released, 
and five times he set up his camp; on the 
sixth time, by order of the Minister, he was 


arrested for ‘ vagabondage.’ 

“The press and the radio were full of 
Garry Davis and Jean-Bernard Moreau and 
the question of conscientious objection. 
The Franc-Tireur, one of the brightest of 
the morning papers, opened the campaign 
for conscientious objectors. Combat con- 
tinued this propaganda in our favour and 
opened a controversy among its readers. 
That iively and satirical weekly, Canard 
Enchainé, demanded the liberation of COs. 
That review de luxe, Paris Match, gave 
three pages to Moreau. 

“Deputy T’Abbé Pierre has opened a 
national petition for COs which he will 
present to the Government and Parlia- 
ment.” 

At that time COs in France faced continu- 
ous imprisonment until they were over 49, 
the maximum age for military service, or 
until their health broke as a result of 20 
or more years of rigorous imprisonment. 
The military tribunals did not necessarily 
exact the maximum penalty - for example, 
a Jehovah’s Witness who was imprisoned 
in 1949 was discharged in June, 1954, after 
being sentenced to imprisonment three 
times, 


But a number of COs became seriously ill 
in prison, In 1952 another Jehovah’s Wit- 
ness, David Kruczynski, was condemned to 
one year’s imprisonment. He was already 
suffering from a bad heart, although his 
illness was not officially recognised. In the 
autumn of 1953 he was reported to be in 
a prison hospital suffering from heart 
disease. In May, 1954, he was sentenced 
by another military tribunal to 18 months 
for refusing to obey orders. In October, 
1955, he was reported to be in prison at 
Metz so ill as to be under continual obser- 
vation. In June, 1956, he was sentenced to 
a fourth term of imprisonment of three 
years, Although he was discharged from 
the army in August that year his prison 
sentence was not remitted. 

Another CO who fell seriously ill in prison 
was Bruno Montanari, a naturalised French- 
man, who was condemned to 18 months 
imprisonment in 1950 for refusing to put 
on his uniform, and to another 15 months 
in 1951. At the time of his second trial he 
was suffering from an infection of the 
alimentary canal, and after returning to the 
prison at Metz he became so ill he could 
not eat. However, the doctor refused to 


recognise he was ill, claiming he was on 
hunger strike. It was only when he was 
moved to another prison a month later that 
he was taken to hospital. By then he had 
lost five stone in weight, was suffering from 
TB in both lungs, and from cerebral 
anaemia due to blood poisoning. He was 
discharged from the army in 1952, but 
became a permanent hospital case. 


It was not until September, 1958, that the 
position of COs in France improved at all. 
Then, as a result of the efforts of Louis 
Lecoin, who, through his pacifist-anarchist 
paper Liberté (founded in January, 1958) 
organised an appeal to the Government, de 
Gaulle ruled that five years was the maxi- 
mum term of imprisonment for the offence 
of “evading” military duty. Seven of the 
nine war resisters who had served over five 
years in prison were released immediately, 
among them Edmond Shaguenee, who had 
been in jail for nine years. Altogether over 
40 COs were released between September, 
1958, and June this year. Now that a 
further 28 who have been in prison over 
three years have just been released, over 100 
COs remain in prison awaiting the statute 
promised by de Gaulle. 
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order further supplies now 


hIOUSMANS 


Peace News booksellers 
5 Caledonian road London N! 


Classified 


Terms: Cash with order, 3d. per word, min. 2s. 6d. 
(Box No. ts. extra). Please don't send stamps in 
payment. except for odd pence. Address Box No. 
replies: Peace News. 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.!. 
Please send advertisements by first post Monday. 


Advertise in Peace News for results. 
above—discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
ment rates on application Ads. Manager, P.N., 
$ Caledonian Rd. London. N1 


low charges. Apply, The Warden, 
5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


R. S. Schenk, B-Sc., 


Character and Conformity : 


S.P.E.S., Conway Hall, Holborn. Sun. 1 July at 
11 a.m. Questions. 
This Saturday, June 30, 3 p.m. Help us tell 


Londoners and tourists: ‘‘ Let the youth of Ger- 
many and the world visit Britain in friendship - 
not war uniforms ! No German troops - no 
NATO bases! Panzers out - poison dwarfs home ! 


End war pacts - ban H-bombs!*’ Trafalgar Square 


this Sat., 3 p.m. Please support! Daily Peace 
Picket. 

Personal 

Pe eave: verbatim shorthand, typing (tapes. 
etc.). translating. Mabe! Eyles, 10 Beaconsneld 


Road, London, N.tf. ENTerprise 3324. 


1915, or 
Group, 


s ting Newbury 
13° Goodwin St., N.4. (Welfare 


C'ttee of 100.) 


Hypnosis. Consultant treata nervous conditions, 
disorders, persona] habits and problems. G. Stocker, 
MBHA, 14 Belsize Crescent, Hampstead, N.W.3. 
SWlss Cottage 4904. 


Volunteers needed: Christmas card packaging for 
annual Peace News fund-raising work. Helpers 
urgently wanted, 9.30 a.m. - 6 p.m., some evenings, 
or could do at home in London area. 5 Caledonian 
Rd., N.I. TER 8248. 


War Resisters* 
foreign stamps. 


International welcomes gifts of 
88 Park Ave., Enfield, Middx. 


Literature 


Britain's oldest Socialist weekly - vigorous, forth- 
tight and consistently against war - the ‘‘ Socialist 
Indispensable to peace workers and uni- 
lateralists who want up-to-date information of home 
and world politics. Fourpence weekly. Obtainable 
from your newsagent or from 197 King’s Cross Rd., 
London, W.C.1. 


Libraries bought : politics, economics, world affairs 
RIV. 6807 The Hammersmith Bookshop, W 6 


Peace Packets, a comprehensive literature service 
keeping campaigners up to date with the latest pub- 
lications of many organisations. 20s. a year, start 
. Housmans (the PN booksellers), 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1. 


Situatlons Vacant 


Office Junior required for despatch and bookshop 
side of Peace News office. 15-16-year-old school 
leaver preferred. Details please to the Manager, 
§ Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


Experienced shorthand-typist (retired) desires part- 
time post in similar or other capacity. London 
Box No. 97. 


: woman, 38, educated, domesticated, seeks 
job Glasgow area clerical/domestic; anything con- 
sidered. Box No. 95. 


Holiday Accommodation 
Book your holiday with a PN advertiser. If your 


needs are not met in this issue, write for suggestions 
to PN Holiday Bureau, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, 


N.I 
Welsh-Shropshire Border. ‘‘ Bryn Tanat’’ Guest 
House, Llansantffraid. Montgomeryshire. Delightful 


grounds. Peace with comfort W. Holland brochure 


Accommodation Vacant 

Furnished two-roomed accommodation for single 
person in large mansion flat. Large sitting room 
with bay window and balcony and smaller adjoining 
room. Vegetarians. Tel: CHIswick 3565. 


Accommodation Wanted 


CND pacifist requires reasonable London flat from 
July 14. Helen Whitman, 23 Regina Drive, Walsall. 


Please help Christian pacifist (man), 50, single, 
clerical worker, to obtain cheap small furnished 
room East-End or Central London. Box No. 98. 


Single man war resister - convalescent wants com- 
fortable accommodation, one, two months. Sea, 


country, mountains. Simple food, no attendance. 
Prey Personality. State terms, moderate. Box 
0 , 


D | 

As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 
Send entries to arrive not later than First Post 
Monday. (Friday preferred) 


Include date, town, time, place (hall, street); 
nature of event; speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 
played advertisement. 
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Colchester : 7.30 p.m. Friends' Mtg. Hse., Shewell 
Rd. George Clark: ‘‘ The Bomb and the 100." 
Chair: Ray Rushton. C'ttee of 100. 


7 p.m. Outside Queen's Cinema, 
Open-air meeting: Sybil Morrison, 
Myrtle Solomon, Bob Walsh. Leaflet distribution. 


Southampton: 7.30 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Ord- 
nance Rd. Freedom from Hunger Mtg. Film : 
pat Speaker: W. G. 


29 June - 1 July, Fri- Sun 


Bath : 29 Oldfield Road. (Tel.: 2913.) Conference 
of The Fellowship of Friends of Truth. 


30 June, Saturday 


3 p.m. 10 Cousen Rd., Gt. Horton. 


Bridgwater: 3 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Friarn St. 


Rev. Paul Gliddon: ‘‘ The Collapse of a Case.”’ 
Bridgwater Peace Group. 

Loadon, E.C.2: 7.30-11 p.m. Kings Arms, 213 
Bishopsgate. ‘‘ Folk ’’ evening. 2s. 6d. Details: 


LAN 5090. C'ttee of 100. 


London, E.1§: 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Stratford Market, 
Stratford High Rd. Leafleting, loudspeaking. Open- 
air meeting 2 p.m. Volunteers please ring Ella 


Morgan, LAN 5090. London C'ttee of 100. 


11 am. - 6 p.m. Friends' Mtg. 
Hse., Heath St., Hampstead. Book Sale. CND. - 


London, N.W.3: 8 p.m. 25 Elsworthy Rd., Hamp- 
stead. Wine and Cheese Party. Tickets 3s. 6d. 
from Helen Baz, 7 Garnett Road, N.W.3, or at the 
door. CND. 


London, W.11: 2 p.m. onwards, Methodist Ch., 
Lancaster Rd. (Nos. 15 and 52 buses. Ladbroke 


: Helpers urgently 
BAY 2086. PPU. 
London, W.1: 3 p.m. Manette St. Open-air meet- 


ing. Speaker: Dennis Gould. 
5.30 pm. CND. 


Luton: 11.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m. Outside the Com 
Exchange, George St. Open-air meeting. Speaker : 
Richard Headicar, C’'ttee of 100. 


30-31 June, Sat-Sun 


King’s Cross, London: 9.30 a.m. - 5.30 p.m. Amp- 
ton St. Work by CND Constructive Service on 
Adventure Playground Site. Contact Dennis Gould, 
5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. TER 8248. 


1 July, Sunday 


Southport: 3-5 p.m. Pier entrance. 
ing. CND. 


Open-air meet- 


2 July, Monday 


Campaign Caravan tour begins Itinerary 2-11 July: 
Croydon, Redhill, Reigate, Dorking, Horsham, East- 
bourne, Brighton, Littlehampton, Ford Open Prison, 
Chichester, Portsmouth, Southampton. Watch for 
further details. Information from: 10 Compayne 
Gdns., London, N.W.6. MAIda Vale 9777. 


Headingley, Leeds: 7.30 p.m. Carlton Hill Friends‘ 
Mtg. Hse. Group Meeting. Please collect PFC 
leaflets 7.30 p.m. for distribution. PPU. 


3 July, Tuesday 


London, S§.W.14: Assemble 8 p.m. The _ Black 
Horse, Sheen Rd., Richmond, for leaflet distribu- 
tion. PPU. 


Southampton: 7.15 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Ord- 


nance Rd. Sybil Morrison: ‘‘ Humanity on Trial.” 
PFC. 

4 July, Wednesday 

London, W.C.1: 1! p.m. Friends’ International 
Centre, 32 Tavistock Sq. Lunch Hour Meeting. 


Josephine Noble : 
biem."* WILPF. 


-ondon, S.W.14; Assemble 8 p.m. The_ Black 


Hoes Sheen Rd., Richmond, for leaflet distribution. 
PPU. 


5 July, Thursday 


‘* Algeria and the Refugee Pro- 


London, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Rd., Leytonstone. Ray Harris: ‘‘ Custom House 
Children to Switzerland.’" PPU. 

London, §.W.14: Assemble 8 p.m. The Black 


Horse, Sheen Rd., Richmond, for leaflet distribution. 


London, W.2: 7 p.m. Outside Queen's Cinema, 
Queensway. Open-Air_ Meeting: Sybil Morrison, 
Myrtle Solomon, Bob Walsh.  Leaffet distribution, 


6 July, Friday 


Southampton : 7.30 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Ord- 
nance Rd. ‘‘ Any Questions ? - on Peace."' Panel: 


7 July, Saturday 


Grange-over-Sands : 2.45 p.m. Vicarage, Flookburgh. 
Speaker : Rev. H. Stead. Grange Peace Group. 


4 p.m. 
High- 
“* The 


Plymouth: PFC Day School. 


Speakers include 
Prof. H. D. Dickinson 


‘* Need Disarmament Cause 
: Gerald Barker, 
Burnham Park Rd., Peverell, Plymouth. 


bs 


| 


Cambridge: Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Jesus Lane. Inter- 
national Action Conference. Details: M.  Ash- 
burner, Churchill College, Cambridge. C'ttee of 100 


FAA Nuhs Gat-eat 
Haywards Heath, Sussex: ‘' Elfinsward."" Summer 
Conference. Arch. T. D. Roberts, S.J., Bish. 
Ambrose Reeves, John Rae, Denis Hayes, Sybil 
Morrison, Rev. Paul Oestreicher. Chair: Rev. 
Francis Noble. Fee: £9 Ss. APF, 29 Gt. James 
St. W.C.1, ct 


8 Julv. Sundav 


London, N.1; 3.30 p.m. Peace News. Caledonian 
Rd., King's Cross. Balakrishnan: ‘‘ The Message 
of Love."* Universal Religion-Pacifist Fellowship. 


. Regent St., for poster parade ending at 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields at about 5.15 p.m. 


Nottingham : Day School: ‘' Meet the Committee 
10.30 a.m. - 6.15 p.m. Co-Op. Education 
Maurice Bardiger: ‘‘ The State 
Bomb *'; John Timson: ‘‘ Why Constitu- 
tional Action is not Enough“; John McKenzie : 
“(The Non-violent Method.’’ Questions and discus- 


sion, Is. per session. 2s. 6d. day. Details: M. 
Bardiger, 42 Sunnyhill Ave., Derby. 

9 July, Monday 

Brighton: 7.30 p.m. Friends’ Centre, Ship St 


Mervyn Jones : '‘ CND and Foreign Affairs." CND. 


13-15 July, Fri-Sun 


Oxford: Conference at St. Hugh's College. 
James Cameron, Dr. Russell 


Prof. A. Prof. 
Martin Roth, Gene Sharp, Dr. Anthony Storr, Dr. 


W. Watson, Prof. Oliver Zangwill, Nigel Calder. 
MAPW. 


14 July, Saturday 


London, N.W.2: 2.30 p.m. outside Co-op. Store, 
bottom end of Kilburn High Rd. Assemble for 
Poster Parade. CND. 


Open-air meet- 


London, W.1: 3 p.m. Manette St. 
4.30-5.30 Poster 


ing. Speaker: Richard Headicar. 
Parade. CND 


Southport : 3-5 p.m. and 6-7.30 p.m. Pier Entrance. 
Open-air meetings. CND. 


15 July, Sunday 


Tynemouth : Assemble 2.30 p.m. at Priory, end of 
Front St., for march to Whitley Bay, and open-air 
meeting on the links. CND. 


29 July- 4 Aug, Sun-Sat 


Copenhagen, Denmark: WRI Study Conference : 
‘Resistance in Europe - the Emergence of Civil 
Disobedience.”’ ‘‘ Breidablik,’’ Vejlesovei 41, Holte. 
Conference fee £1, plus 25s. per day. Full details: 
Sec., WRI. 88 Park Ave., Enfield, Middx. 


O July-3 Aug, Mon-Fri 


Oxford: St. Hilda's College. Oxfam. Conference : 
‘* Asia - Freedom from Hunger.” 


7-9 September, Fri-Sun 


Q) 


skell. Fee: £2. Send 10s. booking fee to Geoffrey 
C. J. Stoneham, 27 Sterndale Rd., Sheffield 7, 
before July 28. 


Every day 


Continuous day and night picket at US Embassy, 
Grosvenor Sq.. until tests stop. Posters at 
picket line. All enquiries Ella Morgan, LAN 5090 
Dilys Mercer, MAI 9777, LR CND TER 0284, 
a 


¥ 


Greater London: Listen to the Voice of Nuclear 
Disarmament after BBC TV close down. 


Every week 


Saturdays 


Croydon: Trinity School of Sir John Whitgiff, High 
St. — manning a bookstall, leafleting. 10 am.-5.45 
YCND. 


London, W.11:1 Golborne Rd., off Portobello 
Market, north end. Peace Bookstall in Market. 
10 am.-5 p.m. Helpers for two-hour shifts are 
needed. Apply to the Secretary, BAY 2086, of 
Orraniser, FLA 799%. Porchester PPU 


Bm. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyme: Bigg Market, Peace 
selling. Helpers urgently needed to extend work. 
Phone Michael Worrall 36387. 


9.30 am. - 5.30 p.m. High St. 
Manning bookstall, 


(or. 


Orpingt : 
Ww Pe: leafleting. 


. _H. Smith's), 
YCND. 


Nottingham: 7-9p.m. Slab Sq. Open Mtg Then 
in ‘Flying Horse Hotel till 10 or Speakers 


and leafleters welcome each week. 


Saturdays and Sundays 


London: Toynbee Hall, Commercial St., E.1. Work 
campa take place every week-end to help old and 
handicapped people in the slums of London. ‘Phone 


BIS 9112. IVS. 


Thursdays 


Edinburgh : 7.30 p.m. The Partisan, 46 Victoria St. 
Work party meets to address envelopes, make 
posters, etc. CND. 


London, E.f1: & p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Ra: (acar Green Maa), E.10 and Ell Group ppu. 


Jim 
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Jims Peck’s letter from America 


Peace News June 29 1962 3 


BLOCKAGE IN COMPREHENSION 


On two successive days, regarding two 
completely different issues, by officials of 
two different governments, I was given the 
identical false justification for the arrest 
of persons acting on behalf of worthwhile 
principles: they violated “the law”, 

May 30, while picketing the Yugoslav Con- 
sulate to protest the re-imprisonment of 
Milovan Dijilas, an official came out and 
engaged us in argument. ‘Only the big 
American newspapers and the big western 
powers support Djilas,” he maintained “ if 
you are really against dictatorship, why 
don’t you go and picket Franco? ” 

I replied: ‘ You just made a telling point 
on our side. I picketed the Spanish Tourist 
Office only two weeks ago in sympathy 
with the strikes in Spain. And I can point 
out to you three Spaniards-in-exile right on 
this picket line who also picketed Franco, 
not just on that day, but on many previous 
occasions. The point is that we are opposed 
to all varieties of dictatorship and we 
protest publicly against major outrages 
perpetrated by such regimes - east or west.” 
This gave him pause. After a brief hesita- 
tion, he said: “It may be that some of you 
are sincerely well-meaning, but you just 
don’t know the facts about Djilas.” I then 
asked him: ‘“ Though you doubtless dis- 
agree with Djilas, do you think it is just 


Action against the 
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campaign with these 


Pampiilets 


Jonathan Howard 6d (3d) 
A graphic presentation of the bio- 
logical hazards 

5s doz post free 


Direct Action 
April Carter Is 6d (3d) 
The theory and practice of non- 
violence today 
15s doz post free 


Century of Total War 
Hugh Brock 
How the movement grew 
World War | to Committee of 100 


Nuclear Testing and the Arms Race 
Adam Roberts 6d (3d) 
5s doz post free 


Hazards of Nuclear Tests 
Prof. Lionel Penrose, FRS 2d (3d) 
7s 6d, 100 55s, 1,000,’ post free 


Do You Know? 


(Facts about Atom and Hydrogen 
Bombs—with diagrams) 


1s (3d) 


2d (3d) 
7s 6d, 100 55s, 1,000, post free 


There Is No Alternative To Peace 
Prof, Linus Pauling: Facts about 


the H-Bomb and Tests 
2d (3d) 


Ss 100 post free, 37s 6d 1,000 post free 


Accidental War 
—some dangers in the 1960's 


(The Mershon Report) 
Introduction by Bertrand Russell 
Is (3d) 


lls doz post free 
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James Cameron 7s 6d 100 
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to imprison him nine years for simply ex- 
pressing his views in book form? ” 

It_ was at this point that the official said, 
with an air of self-righteousness: ‘“ But, he 
violated the law! ” 

These same words, F heard the very next 
day from the lips of a U.S. official in 
reference to the crew of Everyman I. The 
official is an assistant to US Attorney 
General Robert Kennedy with whom 
CNVA had secured an appointment to 
protest the arrest of the three crewmen and 
to identify ourselves with them. 

This official opened the interview with: 
“There is one thing I cannot understand 
about you people in this matter. I under- 
stand your views -though I disagree with 
them -but I do not understand your sup- 
porting a violation of the law. The three 
men in this case did violate the law.” 
He uttered these words with the same self- 
righteousness expressed by the Yugoslav 
official in reference to Djilas. And just as 
the Yugoslav official’s comprehension be- 


came blocked at that point, so did that of 
the US official - though our interview with 
the latter lasted an hour-and-a-half. 


While the issues in the Djilas and Every- 
man I cases are widely divergent, both 
involve attempts to express human truths 
which governments, for opportunistic 
motives, want to suppress. The truth which 
Djilas tried to express is that under Com- 
munism, a “new class” of rulers arises 
which becomes as oppressive as the former 
capitalist rulers. The truth which the 
Everyman I crew tried to express is that 
nuclear tests endanger survival of the 
human race. In attempts to suppress these 
truths, the respective governments of Yugo- 
sii and the USA have resorted to “ the 
aw”, 

The court in the Nuremberg trials ruled, in 
effect, that violating “the law’? becomes 
an obligation when a government adopts 
an ethically outrageous policy such as the 
mass slaughter of Jews. This same doctrine 
was upheld recently in the Eichmann case. 


Eichmann’s argument that “ obedience (to 
the Jaw) has always been praised as a 
virtue” went unheeded. 

When this point was raised at our meeting 
with the assistant to the US Attorney 
General in connection with Everyman I, 
he laughed in a patronizing manner and 
commented: “Certainly you are not com- 
paring the US government to the Nazi 
government? ” : ; 
Certainly not-from an overall viewpoint. 
But on the single issue of nuclear tests, 
there is a valid comparison. Nuclear test- 
ing, which endangers the lives of yet un- 
born children, is comparable in ruthlessness 
to the outrages of the Nazis. p 
It, therefore, becomes the responsibility 
of concerned human beings to protest these 
tests - regardless of whether “the law” is 
violated in the process. This is a clearcut 
illustration of the validity of Thoreau’s 
belief that “It is not desirable to cultivate 
a respect for the law, so much as for the 
right.” 


Barbara Reynolds renounces US citizenship 


‘l want to be Japanese’ 


“Tam applying for naturalisation as a 
Japanese citizen,’ Barbara Reynolds wrote 
recently to President Kennedy in a letter 
explaining that, now the United States was 
placing national interests ahead of the wel- 
fare of mankind by resuming nuclear tests, 
she no longer wished to remain a US 
citizen. 


“If it were possible I would transfer my 
allegiance to the United Nations. Since 
this is not yet possible, I am applying for 
citizenship to Japan, a country with whose 
people and concerns I have become closely 
identified through Hiroshima, In any case, 
my future work will be closely bound up 
with the victims of nuclear war.” 


At present she is travelling round the world 
acting as interpreter for two survivors of 
the atomic bomb dropped on Hiroshima, 
29-year-old Miss Miyoko Matsubara and 
18-year-old Hirosama Hanabusa. The three 
of them left on a peace pilgrimage from 
Hiroshima on March 10 carrying the Hiro- 
shima Appeal with thousands of signatures 
pleading for an end to nuclear tests and the 
arms race, 

Barbara Reynolds rang Peace News from 
Munich last week to say that they were on 
their way to Yugoslavia and then to the 
Soviet Union. A Russian-Japanese inter- 
preter from England is to join them in the 
Soviet Union early in July. 

Previously they had been in Sweden for the 
Whitsun march, and Hirosama Hanabusa 
addressed the 3,000 gathered for the final 
rally in Stockholm. Miyoko Matsubara fell 
ill in Stockholm and had to be operated on 
for appendicitis, but has now recovered. 
Radiation victims present special medical 
problems, and Barbara Reynolds had been 
very concerned about her recovery. 

Before going to Sweden the pilgrims visited 
Belgium and Holland. Press coverage in 
Belgium was good, and they spoke to over 
1,200 students at Verviers, They were 
officially received by many municipalities 
in Belgium, including Brussels, Antwerp 


CND in Athens 


A meeting organised by the Greek 
Magazine Ways of Peace in Athens on 
June 4 was attended by 1,200 people. The 
speaker was Mark Dragoumis, editor of the 
Magazine, who took part in this year's 
Aldermaston march. The theatre was 
decorated with CND posters and shots of 
the march were projected. The audience 
also listened to a message from Bertrand 
Russell which was tape-recorded during 
an interview with Mark Dragoumis. 

At the end of the meeting 850 CND badges 
were sold. It is hoped to hold similar 
meetings in Greece during the summer and 
to hold a Greek march next Easter. 
Mark Dragoumis writes, “It is very im- 
portant for us to get coverage, even small, 
for our activities in the British press. It 
makes the authorities more cautious in 
trying to smash our movement.” 


and Liege. The deputy mayor at Malines 
greeted them with the words “ Generally 
visitors thank us for their reception. In 
this instance I wish to say that we have to 
thank you for having included our city in 
the list of towns to which you are ling 
the Hiroshima Appeal.” 

Permission to enter the Soviet Union was 
granted by the Soviet Embassy in Geneva 
in May. “ We spent two hours this after- 
noon in the presence of Ambassador Zorin 
and Tsarapkin, and enjoyed tea and Russian 
cakes and propaganda,” Barbara Reynolds 
wrote to her family. ‘“ For an hour we 
listened to the Soviet line - how the Ameri- 
cans are to blame for the failure, of the 
talks-and then we unleashed our heavy 
artillery, and let fire. I won’t say we con- 
vinced anyone, but I truly believe we 
moved them, They asked us to leave our 
passorts and said they would have the visas 
for us before we left here.” 

Writing to the Ministry of Justice in Tokyo 
to make her official application to become 


a Japanese citizen she said: “For almost 
four years I, with my family, have been 
working earnestly to prevail upon our 
government to stop nuclear testing. (We 
have equally opposed testing by any nation 
and, last fall, made an effort to sail into a 
port of the USSR with the messages and 
petitions of Hiroshima opposing the re- 
sumption of tests.) Knowing that the death 
rate in Hiroshima will be accelerated by 
every nuclear test, we have done every- 
thing possible to urge the Government of 
the United States to postpone the resump- 
tion of testing. 

“I prefer to become a citizen of a country 
which has opposed nuclear weapons, both 
for her own use and on her soil. I wish to 
give allegiance to a Constitution which 
renounces war as a national policy. And I 
wish to become a part of that truly neutral 
group in the world, the survivors of Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki who are single- 
mindedly dedicated to abolishing nuclear 
weapons from the earth.” 


Secret unity 


One can readily understand how philoso- 
phers, committed to a search for truth, are 
often amazed and angered by the apparent- 
ly lunatic behaviour of princes and politi- 
cians. Equally readily can one understand 
how the governors, bedevilled by expedi- 
encies, come to regard the search for truth 
as an impossible luxury, and are exasper- 
ated by the acid remarks of the philoso- 
phers. Yet the friction between them goes 
on, and grows hotter. 


On this paper we hold that the human race 
cannot afford to ignore either the grey hard 
facts, or the search for truth. Perhaps we 
give a little extra margin to the philoso- 
phers, as on the whole they get much less 
coverage than the politicians. Recall, for 
instance, something that Martin Buber 
wrote. It was to the effect that a believing 
man, if he clings to a thing that is pre- 
sented in a group, can do right to join it. 
But belonging to the group, he should 
remain submissive to his understanding of 
truth, not only with his own life, but with 
his group life as well. 

His responsible decisions will, at times, 
be opposed to, say, a tactical decision of 
his group. At times he will be moved to 
carry the search for truth into the group 
itself, and this can be more important for 
the future of our world than all the fronts 
that are drawn today between the groups 
themselves; for this new front, if it is 
everywhere upright and strong, may run 
as a secret unity across all groups. 

Buber wrote this at least thirty years ago, 
but it is not difficult to see how it applies 
even more cogently to the situation today. 
It would be uneconomical to offer prizes 
for identifying current groups, old and new, 
within which such an interior re-appraisal 
is taking place. To be continually aware 


of what is going on, and as enlightened 
about it as possible, is one of the necessities 
of our age if the new unity is to emerge 
from its secrecy without catastrophe. 

A continuity of calm though urgent debate 
and reflection not only serves to reduce 
the possibility of sparks flying, but is as 
necessary as breath and bread if our 
children are not to inherit an earth lapsed 
into a barbaric dark age. This paper is 
trying to provide that continuity week by 
week. A lot of busy, hard-up people are 
giving lavishly of their time, strength and 
talent. The chances are that you are busy 
and hard-up, too. But we need your help. 
Our circulation is steadily rising, but you 
can help it rise still further, and the odd 
copper thrown into the hat might be the 
one that makes all the difference. 

For this relief, much thanks. 


JACK SHEPHERD. 
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Editorial 


CND and the Common Market 


The decision taken at CND’s annual con- 
ference that the campaign should take no 
position on the Common Market shows 
how vague CND is about the implications 
of its policy. For entry into the Common 
Market is likely to make unilateralism, as 
CND sees it, almost impossible. 


To CND unilateralism is a step towards 
positive neutralism. Britain disarms ahead 
of everyone else, and uses the newly-won 
moral prestige and diplomatic flexibility to 
work for the creation of non-nuclear clubs, 
atom iree zones, disengagement in Europe, 
and eventually total disarmament. Co-opera- 
tion with neutral states in Europe, and more 
particularly in Africa and Asia, is essential 
to carrying out this kind of policy. Hence 
the importance given to the Belgrade Con- 
ference and the Accra Assembly which has 
just ended. 


The idea of positive neutralism was brought 
into the Campaign from the New Left. 
Last year two New Left authors, John 
Hughes and Michael Barratt Brown, who 
support positive neutralism, argued against 
Britain’s joining the Common Market and 
urged instead a strengthening of the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Association and _ links 
with Commonwealth countries and trade 
with Communist states, This is entirely 
consistent. 


Britain is at present in as favourable a 
Position as she could be to disarm unilater- 
ally. Through the Commonwealth we are 
linked with neutral Afro-Asian countries, 
and through EFTA we are linked with 
neutral European countries. We are also 
linked through both with some of the less 
committed NATO countries. It is interest- 
ing that Canada, Norway, Denmark joined 
with Iceland in supporting the Unden Plan 
at the United Nations last year, while the 
US and the rest of NATO opposed it. 
Norway and Denmark are the two Euro- 
pean countries in which deputies from new, 
anti-NATO, Socialist People’s Parties have 
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been elected. In both there is a growing 
campaign and strong opposition to entry 
into the European Economic Community. 
in Canada there is also a growing cam- 
paign against involvement in nuclear 
policies. 

The break up of EFTA and of the present 
Commonwealth economic arrangements will 
create serious problems for the neutrals in 
both groups. At present the three neutral 
members of EFTA - Sweden, Austria and 
Switzerland - are seeking some form of 
association with the EEC, But it is hard to 
see how they can achieve this without 
losing their neutral status, since Common 
Market members are prevented by the 
Treaty of Rome from having separate com- 
mercial arrangements with the Communist 
bloc, 


One of the countries which will be most 
isolated by the integration of EFTA coun- 
tries into the EEC is Finland, which at 
present is associated with EFTA, and which 
is likely to be driven into greater depend- 
ence on the Soviet Union. Yugoslavia is 
also wotried by the Common Market. The 
Observer recently suggested that the reason 
for Dijilas’s imprisonment was Tito’s desire 
for closer relations with the USSR due to 
fear of the EEC, and Marshal Tito has 
joined with President Nasser in calling a 
conference of neutral nations to discuss the 
“world economic threat to developing 
countries * from the Common Market, the 
Soviet Comeco, and the North American 
market. 

The high tariffs set up by the EEC could 
also damage the economies of the Central 
and East European countries who have 
been looking increasingly to trade with the 
West. This factor is also likely to lead to 
an economic and political hardening of the 
NATO and Communist blocs. 

It is fairly easy to see how disruption of 
EFTA and the Commonwealth may tend to 
force the neutral nations into economic and 
political dependence on either the Western 
or Eastern bloc. and so make the realisa- 
tion of non-nuclear clubs or atom free 
zones even less likely either now or in the 
future. But this is only part of the picture. 
We tend to forget that the situation in 
Europe is not static. There are three mem- 
bers of NATO - Portugal, Greece and 
Turkey - where reactionary regimes are 
likely to be replaced by more liberal gov- 
ernments in the next few years. The same 
applies to Spain. At present Portugal is 
applying for membership of EEC and the 
other three for some kind of association 
with it. 

But any far-sighted policy designed to 
create a neutral Europe would aim to en- 
courage opposition groups in these coun- 
tries to an anti-NATO position. It would 
also try to create the external conditions in 
which new governments could choose 
neutrality, or at least maintain some inde- 
pendence and flexibility. The best way of 
doing this is to maintain EFTA. Otherwise 
new governments in these countries will be 
forced to choose between the NATO bloc, 
the Communist bloc, or at best a precari- 
ous neutrality. 

However, in entering the Common Market 
Britain will not only destroy EFTA and the 
possibility of neutrality in Europe at pre- 
sent, it will also ensure that no ordinary 
government in Britain will start disarming 
unilaterally. Joining the Common Market 
means giving up a degree of national 
sovereignty. It means giving the powerful 
bureaucracy of the EEC, the Commission 
(a group of nine civil servants appointed 
for four years), a veto over certain national 
economic measures, It means much closer 
economic and military integration with 
Europe. Unilateral nuclear disarmament 
and positive neutralism would mean Britain 
coming out of both NATO and the Com- 
mon Market in the face of strong political 


and economic pressure. It might also mean 
trying to put through a unilateralist policy 
in a world much more hostile to neutralism 
than at present. 

It is very hard to see any government 
adopting unilateralism if it meant economic 
disaster, not economic benefits as CND now 
promises. It is very hard to see how 
unilateralism could gain firm majority sup- 
port if it meant an cconomic crisis. Even 
supposing the government and people were 
sufficiently determined to overcome these 
difficulties, it is hard to see how a country 
in economic difficulties and under heavy 
political pressure from its former NATO 
allies could mediate between the two Great 
Powers or influence other nations towards 
disengagement, atom free zones, and so 
on. 


In this kind of situation the Committee of 
100 approach, which tends to see the solu- 
tion in mass direct action by people in a 
great many countries, seems the more real- 
istic one. It is easier to imagine a simul- 
taneous yiprising by people in the West 
European countries, who would themselves 
have been forced into closer co-operation 
by the Common Market than British uni- 
lateral disarmament. Especially as in each 
country the opposition would almost cer- 
tainly be to a common NATO H-bomb, to 
a common EEC bureaucracy, to the inter- 
locking economic cartels. 


But although the CND positive neutralist 
approach is even now a somewhat opti- 
mistic and inadequate one, it has neverthe- 
less very real possibilities which CND and 
the Committee of 100 should seek to main- 
tain. Nor does belicf in the need for strong 
pressure from people make an enforced 
integration of the nuclear disarmament 
movement through the Common Market 
desirable. 

Because of its tendency to centralise power 
in the NATO and EEC military and civilian 
bureaucracies, to strengthen the economic 
cartels which already dominate the Com- 
mon Market, and to take away powers of 
decision making from national governments 
and national parliaments, the Common 
Market will make it more difficult to 
oppose the Bomb. A NATO nuclear force 
towards which the US Government seems 
to be moving is more difficult to oppose 
than a national one. France wants Britain 
to buy her way into EEC by helping her 
with nuclear know-how, a demand sup- 
ported by West Germany. The US seems 
ready to countenance this if both Britain 
and France renounce national control over 
the Bomb to NATO. 

The CND movements in Britain, Norway 
and Denmark will be weakened by their 
governments’ entry into the Common 
Market. This will in turn weaken the 
movements in the present EEC countries. 
There is everything to be said for close co- 
operation between movements in Europe 
and in other parts of the world, but 
national subordination to an international 
body is not necessary to unite them. The 
most creative way in which the movements 
in Europe could work together is by join- 
ing in a common campaign now against the 
entry of EFTA countries into the Common 
Market. 

Such a campaign could be based on the 
concept of neutralism in Europe. It could 
demand in general the maintenance of 
EFTA and the conditions enabling present 
neutrals to keep their neutrality, the exten- 
sion of neutrality by disengagement in Cen- 
tral Europe, and the campaign in each 
country could call for its own government 
to become neutral unilaterally. In_ this 
campaign Britain should link up particu- 
larly with the Scandinavian movements. 
The unilateralist movement has been very 
slow in waking up to the meaning of the 
Common Market, but there is still time for 
real resistance. 
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Ban the (stink) bomb 


The people of Skegness, Lincolnshire, are 
conducting a vigorous ban-the-bomb cam- 
paign. A number of stink bombs have re- 
cently been thrown into shops in the town 
and local shopkeepers have complained. A 
petition has been sent to the town council 
asking for a ban on the sale of stink 
bombs. 


Not a holocaust 


A civil defence worker in Cambridge heard 
a tremendous explosion one day last week 
and thought that at last the nuclear holo- 
caust had come. He had got all ready to 
put his CD training into practice when he 
learned that the noise was not of a multi- 
megaton bomb but of fireworks at the St. 
John’s College May Ball. 


No more tournaments 


“There have been some estimates and some 
so-called mathematical computations of the 
casualties that would result from a nuclear 
war under various assumptions, including 
a positive attempt by adversaries to limit 
targeting to military installations and 
facilities. . . . To me these extrapolations 

. are exceedingly unrealistic. They pre- 
suppose a war being waged with rational 
restraint by both sides. I doubt that there 
could be anything rational in the awful 
eventuality of a nuclear attack. . . . The 
day of the tournament has long since 
passed into history. I am convinced that 
we would be deluding ourselves if we were 
to base any national policy on the assump- 
tion that any potential adversary would be 
restrained and rational and abide by such 
rules. In my opinion, if nuclear war 
begins, it will be a war of extermination.” 
—Senator Russell of Georgia, in the US 
Senate, April 11, quoted in J. F, Stone’s 
Weekly, 


Broke 


Peace News, it seems, is not the only 
organisation short of money. The United 
States Secret Service has none left, accord- 
ing to a report in the Daily Mail, and has 
asked its employees to work without pay 
for a time. The reason is that the chair- 
men of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives appropriations committees could 
not decide where to meet to adjust the 
differences between Senate and House 
appropriations. Senator Carl Hayden in- 
vited Representative Clarence Cannon to 
Meet him in the Senate. But Mr. Cannon 
declined. He said he was tired of going to 
the Senate wing of the Capitol building. 
Secret Service employees await the outcome 
with great interest. 


The right to intervene 


The new neutralist government in Laos has 
demanded the withdrawal of US troops 
from Thailand. It has said that the troops 
are “a threat to the neutrality of Laos” 
and told the US “to stop interfering in the 
internal affairs of Laos.” The Daily 
Herald, reporting this, commented: “a bit 
hard when the US worked hard to get the 
government set up.” The Herald’s line 
therefore seems to be, when you set up the 
government in someone else’s country, you 
then have the right to interfere in its in- 
ternal affairs. _ If the Hungarians, for 
example, start complaining again about 
Russian interference in their affairs, we can 
expect the Herald to give them a good 
ticking off. 

Meanwhile, Prince Norodom Sihanouk, the 
Cambodian head of state, has said that 
Thailand would cause Cambodia “ more 
trouble in three or four months.” This, he 
explained, had been reliably predicted by 
the “soul of a dead princess reincarnated 
in the body of a sorcerer.” 


Cookies for survival 

More than 78,000,000 ‘‘survival cookies * 
worth about £6,785,000 have been ordered 
from bakery firms in the United States. 
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Heinz Neunes 
living 
with the 


Berlin 
wall 


On the morning of May 1! column after 
column of soldiers, supported by tanks and 
guns, and followed by armed workers, 
marched past the platform on which East 
German government leaders stood and 
applauded. This demonstration against the 
“threat of West German imperialism ” 
took place in a large, open square, specially 
laid out for this kind of occasion, less than 
a mile east of the wall which divides 
Berlin. 

At the same time, in West Berlin, huge 
crowds had gone to a big, open square, 
specially built for this kind of demonstra- 
tion, only a few hundred yards from the 
same wall. The West Berlin government, 
in close co-operation with the major parties 
and all the trade unions, had called this 
now traditional demonstration against 
“eastern imperialism.” 


About 700,000 people turned up - almost 
a third of the total population of West 
Berlin - to hear the speakers denounce the 
wicked communists and draw easy applause 
from the assembled crowds by proclaiming 
that the “ wall of shame” must and would 
come down. 


At another meeting that day some 700 
people - students, teachers, artists, workers 
- had met under the title “ New Left” in 
a large hall for a socialist May Day cele- 
bration and to demonstrate for peace and 
international understanding. The West 
Berlin newspapers did not mention the 
meeting before or after it took place, al- 
though the organisers distributed 40,000 
leaflets around Berlin and informed the 
press. 


These 700 were socialists, But besides them 
there are quite a few non-socialist groups 
engaging in peace work. Six months ago a 
pacifist party, the “Berlin Peace Party,” 
was formed, a kind of illegitimate child of 
the “ German Peace Union,” which got less 
than two per cent of the votes at the elec- 
tions in the Federal Republic last autumn. 
All these groups have only a small number 
of active supporters. 

Why is it then that those voices raised 
against the cold war make no impact on the 
German public, especially in Berlin? Why 
is it that, to the extent that they are heard 
at all, they are regarded as communist pro- 
paganda or dismissed as thé babble of 
Naive idealists ? 

Public opinion in Germany is formed by 
the press. An organisation is communist if 
the papers say it is; that’s how the average 
German thinks, With no experience of 
forming independent opinions through 
democratic debate, he relies on his daily 


newspaper. And the newspaper with the 
biggest circulation in Germany is the Bild- 
Zeitung, a blatant sensation sheet with a 
circulation of more than three and a half 
million. For years this paper has seen it 
as one of its chief tasks to defame all those 
working for agreement with the east. It 
rages with special fury against those voices 
of reason which come to us from England, 
and a recent development of editorial 
policy is to denounce all American pro- 
posals which seem to depart from the re- 
quisite ‘‘ hard line ” on the communists. 


The other major papers work on a some- 
what higher level but follow the same poli- 
tical line. A few days ago Der Abend, the 
biggest Berlin evening paper, complained 
bitterly that students were a stupid lot. In 
a survey it appeared that the majority 
thought that the decision of the allies on 
August 13, 196], not to prevent the build- 
ing of the wall by force was right. If the 
same narrow-minded students are beaten up 
by the police for demonstrating against 
Franco’s fascist regime or for freedom for 
their fellow students in Persia, the same 
paper would be singing the praises of the 
police. 


A foreign visitor would be surprised at the 
uniformity of the Berlin press. This is due 
partly to the fact that for several years 
there has been no opposition party in the 
Berlin parliament. Of course the press is 
not directly controlled by the government 
or the political parties as it was under the 
Nazis, and as it is in East Germany today, 
but it is threatened more and more by a 
monopoly situation in which the Springer 
combine, which owns, among others, Bild- 
Zeitung and Die Welt, is playing the Jead- 
ing role, 

The press has an easy time deflecting 
people's feelings of dissatisfaction exclu- 
sively toward the east where they can be 
discharged ineffectually, They have an 
easy time because they can build upon 
genuine emotions. A real cause of these 
emotions is the wall. 


The wall is ugly and tiresome, and it is 
crucl, There are virtually no Berliners 
whom the wall has not separated from 
friends and relatives. The shadow of the 
wall is present everywhere in Berlin. 
Hardly a day goes by, especially in the past 
few weeks, in which there is not some in- 
cident. More than 20 refugees who dared 
to jump from the east over the wall have 
Jost their lives since August 13. It is true 
that, compared with OAS terrorism in 
Algeria, this is an insignificant number, but 
it hits you harder when it happens so near 


at home. 


During the first major Berlin crisis, the 
blockade of 1948-49, those who could 
alford to left the city in tens of thousands. 
After August 13 the exodus has been 
limited, and, if the oflicial statements can 
be trusted, has been entirely made up by 
an influx of workers from West Germany. 
These facts seem to indicate that the people 
of West Berlin have confidence in the 
future of their city. But West German 
Visitors have remarked how Berliners have 
recently lost much of their proverbial good 
humour, Behind their confident facade is 
teal fear. They still have faith in Ameri- 
can nuclear weapons, but when the Ameri- 
can defender of Berlin, the intransigent 
General Clay, was recalled to Washington 
early in May a new nervousness grew up 
in the city. 

But the wall has caused confusion also 
among those who have up till now been all 
for a policy of relaxing tensions. Writers 
who a year ago were agreed on working 
for mutual understanding, now quarrel 
about the wall. Some try to show that the 
wall was necessary to prevent the exodus 
from East Germany disturbing the carefully 
balanced equilibrium in central Europe and 
so causing one of the great powers to re- 
store the balance by force. Others will in 
no circumstances concede to any govern- 
ment the right to imprison its people. Both 
sides are, however, basically agreed that 
only through negotiations can the condi- 
tions be created in which the pulling down 
of the wall is acceptable to the east. 

This is the external situation which those 
who want to sce a settlement of the Berlin 
question and an end to tension have to 
face. This situation is partly responsible 
for the fact that their efforts have so far 
had no noticeable success. It would be 
too easy, however, to put the sole blame 
for this failure on the external situation. 
In part it is also caused by the reluctance 
of some of our friends to look the hard 
political facts in the face, making them 
often appear in the eyes of the general 
public as naive idealists. Also many of the 
political ideas that have been developed get 
no further than mere slogans like “ general 
disarmament,” “international control of 
the paths of access,’ and “free city of 
Berlin.” 


A further weakness of opposition groups 
in Berlin is their apparent inability to co- 
ordinate their activities. They work along- 
side each other, but not with each other, 
and there is a great deal of mutual mis- 
trust. In the years 1958-59, when the Ger- 
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man movement against nuclear weapons 
reached its highest point, there was for a 
time something like united action by all 
peace groups. But this unity broke up with 
lack of success. 


The first real attempt for three years to get 
co-operation at least in the different 
socialist groups has been made in the last 
two months by the German Socialist 
Students Union (SDS), the — strongest 
students’ political organisation in Germany. 
Less than two years ago the SDS was the 
student organisation of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party (SPD), the German equivalent 
of the British Labour Party. When in 1960 
the SPD renounced its specifically socialist 
programme and in foreign policy swung 
over to the government line, the SDS 
seceded from the party. 


The party stopped all its former financial 
support for the SDS, which also lost the 
public money due to it as an officially re- 
cognised student organisation. To the 
astonishment of the party and the govern- 
ment, the SDS survived these misadventures 
and has managed to hold its own in most 
universities, particularly in Berlin, to a 
large extent through the financial and 
moral support of a number of teachers and 
private individuals who have joined toge- 
ther in the “Society for the promotion of 
socialism.” 

The SDS has, as a result of all this, deve- 
loped from a harmless socialist debating 
society into a politically active organisa- 
tion. The new SDS got in touch with all 
existing non-communist socialist groups 
and individuals, and at a week-end confer- 
ence at the beginning of April they all 
agreed to work together in future under the 
title “New Left.” The first actions with 
which the New Left appeared on the public 
scene were support for the Easter marches 
against nuclear weapons (62 Berliners took 
part this time, as against 20 last year), and 
the successful May 1 meeting, paid for out 
of the organisers’ own pockets. 

Perhaps it was a bit premature to claim 
that a “new” Left had been formed. It 
certainly wants to set itself off from the 
“old left,” the Social Democrats, who have 
abandoned all their socialist ideals, and 
from the communists, petrified in a sterile 
dogmatism, but they have not so far been 
able to formulate a clear political pro- 
gramme, although traditional socialist prin- 
ciples provide a useful. starting point on 
which they can build. In the immediate 
future the working out of theory must play 
a more prominent role. 


Heinz Neunes is a teacher in West Berlin. 
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This article is taken from Jeanne Mac- 
Kenzic’s book, Australian Paradox, pub- 
lished by MacGibbon and Kee at 30s. 
Jeanne MacKenzie spent two years in Aus- 
tralia collecting matcrial for the book. We 
should like to thank both author and pub- 
lishers for their permission to reprint this 
extract. 


I first saw Cabbage Tree Island as a low, 
black line on the Richmond river, a solitary 
light shining across the water from the 
landing stage. As the launch came over 
and bumped against the jetty, Rus Mc- 
Crohon jumped ashore to greet me. He is 
the tcacher in the small school at the 
aboriginal station on the island, and the 
prime mover in the Numbarghing Co-opera- 
tive which, slowly and with many birth 
pains, was being founded on the island. 


As the launch chugged away across the 
river, Mr. McCrohon introduced me to the 
man at the tiller, Bob Anderson, tall and 
silver-haired, as one of the members of the 
board of the Co-operative which was meet- 
ing that evening, and to David Kapceen, its 
treasurer, who was fiddling with the motor 
in the dark,. When both of them spoke to 
me in colloquial English with strong Aus- 
tralian accents [ was a little surprised. 
These were the first aborigines I had 
spoken to, and although I knew that the 
majority of the two hundred living on the 
Siation were detribalised and of mixed 
origin, as are the majority in the eastern 
part of Australia, I had somehow expected 
to meet men who were more obviously 


Jeanne MacKenzie 


different. It was only as the launch slipped 
into the pool of light that I saw that Bob 
Anderson was dark skinned and that David 
Kapeen was fairer than most Italians, a 
range of colour that next day revealed itself 
in the children in the school room. 


All the families on the island have bcen 
there for a long time. I was was soon to 
learn that they, in common with most 
aboriginal settlements, feel little sense of 
identity with other groups in stations and 
reserves in their area of New South Wales. 
They tend to marry among themselves, and 
to close their ranks against an outside 
family. They do not have the ties of 
loyalty to their people which, for instance, 
act as a bond between Negroes in the 
United States. 


This is an attitude which reflects their 
dependence upon the station on which they 
live; they are insulated against outside in- 
fluence by the paternalism of the authori- 
ties, and they find it difficult to stand on 
their own feet. Stations such as Cabbage 
Tree Island have a special and privileged 
place in the complicated network in which 
the state authorities and the aborigines are 
enmeshed. 

It is not easy to give a simple and general 
picture of Australia’s oldest people. Some 
of them are full-bloods and many of these 
still belogg to a tribe, living a nomadic 
existence in the remote areas of Australia’s 
heartland and across the arid inland country 
of Western Australia. But many are now 
of mixed blood and, again, their condition 


THE FIRST 
AUSTRALIANS 


varies. Some of these are citizens, living in 
the country towns and big cities, renting 
their own houses and doing a fairly 
regular job. Others are protected by the 
state authoritics, and many of these live on 
stations and reserves operated by the state 
or by a church missionary society. 

What is the attitude of Australians to their 
aboriginal neighbours? Is there dislike, 
hostility or discrimination ? It is difficult 
to make a fair assessment of intangibles 
like this, partly because most Australians 
have no contact with aborigines. But, 
visiting towns where aborigines live and 
work, I did not see obvious signs of 
colour prejudice. Children played happily 
together; aborigines were served politely in 
the shops and cafes. The only suggestion 
of discrimination at this lével was the occa- 
sional sign in a hotel or cinema: “ We re- 
serve the right ‘to refuse to serve any 
customer.” 

The feeling which does exist in Australia 
about the aborigines is almost entircly of a 
social character and, for this reason, may 
be more easily eliminated. Some of the 
stock attitudes are expressed in phrases 
such as “They don’t know how to drink 
properly. They can’t stay clean. They’d 
rather live in a humpy than a house, They 
can't save money. They don’t know how 
to work.” 

Vague prejudices of this kind often trans- 
Jate themselves into acts of discrimination. 
A proposal to move aboriginal families into 
state-owned houses in a town in New South 
Wales recently produced a storm of protest 


Few Australian aborigines have full citizen rights; some, like th ese tribal aborigines, live in hard and primitive conditions, others 
in reserves under the protection of the authorities, and only a mino rity work in the towns. This article describes a unique co-operative 
project in which the aborigines are responsible for their own aff airs. 


from the white residents, The Western 
Australian government made a move to 
desegregate the schools, but they were met 
with an opposition as strong as any in the 
Deep South. Sheep and cattle stations must 
provide separate living quarters for black 
and white. 
Looked at historically, the lot of the 
aborigines has begun to improve. The his- 
tory and laws differ from state to state. 
But the story of the aborigines in Queens- 
land which I describe here is broadly 
similar to the changes that have taken place 
elsewhere. 
Extermination was the first policy of the 
white invader, When the squatters with 
their flocks and herds moved up from New 
South Wales into Queensland in the 1840s 
they found rich land where the aborigines 
lived and hunted. This is what an abori- 
gine said at that time to a settler, Tom 
Petri: 
When the white man came among us, we 
were hunted from our ground, shot, 
poisoned, and had our daughters, sisters, 
and wives taken from us. They stole our 
ground where we used to get food, and 
when we got hungry and took a bit of 
flour or killed a bullock to eat, they 
shot or poisoned us, All they give us 
now for our land is a blanket once a 
year, 


In Queensland the end of this period of 
suppression came about 1897. In that year 
the state government introduced a new law 
which gave it power to segregate the abori- 
gines and half-bloods in reserves. Its aim 
was to control their employment and to 
provide rations for starving natives. In 
addition to the settlements, the state author- 
ities established camping areas outside 


» country towns. In 1939 there were ten such 


areas supervised by protectors. Mission 


’ stations run by church groups were estab- 


lished. These became the instruments of 
segregation and charity, Aborigines were 
provided with food but were otherwise 
unpaid for the work done. Housing and 
other facilities were primitive. The children 
were usually given a simple education up 
to about nine year old standard, but there 
was no adult education. 


In 1939 the act of 1897 was repealed: this 
repeal involved an important change of 
policy, The new Aborigines Act recognised 
the principle of assimilation by providing 
for exemption of some full bloods and 
half bloods from the provisions of the 
Act, 

Although assimilation is the official policy 
very little provision has been made to pro- 
mote it actively. Exemptions from the Act 
are granted at about the rate of 150 to 200 
a year. There is a tremendous difference 
between the status of the individual con- 
trolled by the Act and those exempted. 
Those under the Act have none of the 
ordinary rights of citizenship; they have no 
voting power and are not enumerated in 
the census as part of the Australian popu- 
lation. They cannot decide where they will 
live and can be removed arbitrarily from 
place,to place; there is no trial by jury 
for imposing penalties, but justice is ad- 
ministered by officials who may, in fact, 
be the accusers, The Act provides for the 
breaking up of families and the right to 
remove children from their parents without 
any right of appeal. 

Even those thousands of aborigines who 
now are exempted from the Act still live 
under its shadow. The law may bring them 
again under its control for Various reasons. 
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AIR MINISTRY kt 


This was the key question at the Old Bailey 
last February in the Official Secrets Act trial : 


Pat Pottle : “ Would you press the button that 
you know is going to annihilate millions of 
people ?” 

Air Commodore Magill : “If the circumstances 
demanded it, | WOULD.” 

Pat Pottle is still serving an 18-months’ jail 
sentence. 

Air Commodore Magill is still sitting by the 
telephone at his Air Ministry desk. 


Would YOU press 
the button ? 


The act of one man in the Air Ministry, Kremlin or 
Pentagon could end the human race. In a nuclear war 
100% casualties in Britain are probable. Civilisation 
would be destroyed. 


Seven thousand people will be at the Air Ministry on 
September 9 to say: “| would not press the button.” 
Will you be one of them? 


September 9 


3 p.m. 


Mass sit-down 
7,000 strong 


LONDON COMMITTEE OF 100 


(168 New Cavendish Street, London, W.1 — LANgham 5090) 


Prank Adier, Nick Ardizzone, Pat Arrowsmith, Giithero, Dennis Gould, N. Gray, Robin Hall, 
Angelz Aspinwall, Bill Avery, Norman Ayre, Susanna Halliday, Derry. Hannam, Nick Harding, 
Dudley Barker. John Bell, Valerie Berry, Norman P. R. Hawkine, John Hogan. Bill Holdsworth, 
BGiddlecombe, Doris Binyon, Manny Blankett, Michael Holly, Mark Horak, 

Kirkby, Mary Kirwood, 
Snr., Douglas Brewood Jar., Peter Brown, Wendy Oonagh Lahr, Peter Landin, John Lane, A, L. 
Butlin, Jane Buxton, Jotm Calder, Michael Canty, Lindsey, Des Lock, Peter Long, 
Alan Chariwood, Simon Childs, Blll Christopher, K. B. Low, Robert MacDonald, Patrick Mahoney, 
George Clark, Mary Clark, Alan Cleary, Jeremy David Markham. Pamela Martins, David M ‘, 
Cragg. John Crallan, Elizabeth Dales, Ann Dilys Mercer, R. L. Messenger, Bernard E, Miles, 
Davidson, Robin Davis, Chris Davison, Shelagh Jack Mongar, Fred Morel, Ella Morgan, 
Delaney, Feaiy Denny, Laurie Edmonds, G. L. Morris, Laurence Newman, ja i 

Connell, Michael Oliver, 
bbon, Alan Gardner, Adam Gletgud, Colin Ruth Oppenhelm, John Osborne, John Papworth, 


Michael Bradford, John Brailey, Douglas Brewood David Johnson, Rev. R. 


Gvans, Chris Farley. Peter Finch, R, Fitch, Bill Michael Nolan, Pat O' 
Fiex-Gi 


J. C. Parkhouse. Shirley Parsons, Ann Pett, 
David Picton, J. ¥. Pirie, Frank Pope, David 
Pye, fim Radford, Nick Ralph, Vanessa Redgrave, 
Bruce Reid, Ernest Rodker, Bertrand Russell, 
Edith Russell, Francesca Ryan, Rev. Michael 
Scott, David Sharpe, Kevin Simms, Martin Smith, 
Barbara Smoker, Tony Smythe, Tony Southall, 
Terry Standley, B, Stein, ferry Stevens. Rev. C. 
Stimson, John Strauther, Pat Sutherland, David 
Thomas, Mike Thomas, Jon Tinker, Peter Turner. 
Jan 8 Anthony Weaver, Nicolas Walter, Ken 
Weller, R. A. Wickham, David Williams, B. H. 
Wiltshire, my riche, Don Young, Tony 
Young, Allstar Y 


We are going direct to the Air Ministry in Whitehall on 
September 9. Coming down Whitehall from Trafalgar 
Square, we shall arrive at exactly 3 o'clock. We shall then 
sit in Whitehall in front of the Air Ministry until 5 p.m., 
but if any arrests take place we shall sit for a further two 
hours—until 7 o'clock. The demonstration will then end. 


This is non-violent civil disobedience. We ask you to join 
only if you are prepared to be non-violent. There will be 
the risk of arrest. The authorities have never before been 
able to arrest more than 1,300 people on a nuclear dis- 
armament demonstration. If we do not get 7,000 pledged 
demonstrators, we shall postpone the action until we do. 


This will be the most powerful protest against 
nuclear war we have ever held. 


Larger civil disobedience actions will follow until it is no 
longer possible to carry out nuclear policies of death, 


Would you press the button? Will they press it in your 
name? We call on people everywhere: Remember your 
humanity and forget the rest. 


Keep this for reference but 
complete the coupon below 
and post it at once to the 
London Committee of 100 at 
168 New Cavendish Street, 
London, W.1 (LANgham 5090). 


we 
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Provided you can get 6,999 other pledges | SHALL | suggest you also contact ; 
JOIN YOU at the Air Ministry on Sunday, 
September 9, at 3 p.m. sharp. 
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The housing of exempted groups varies. 
Some live in modern homes such as the 
Housing Commission areas. Others live in 
the outskirts of towns. 


The housing condition of those that I saw, 
for instance outside the small town of 
Armidale in northern New South Wales, 
are no better than the shacks of negroes 
in the settlement I saw in Cape Town. 
The life of these people who have come 
closest to assimilation is often very em- 
bittering. They are aping lower middle 
class conventions which they do not under- 
stand. Either through lack of education or 
because of prejudice they can get only in- 
ferior jobs. They are often snubbed and 
come up against petty prejudices, It is not 
surprising that they are driven to rage and 
hatred and drunkenness. Crime amongst 
them flourishes, Aborigines commit ten 
times as many murders as white pcople. 
One who was in court for some minor 
offence, when asked if he had anything to 
say in his defence, replied: “Yes, I do 
not want to be assimilated.” 


What, then, should be done to improve 
this discreditable state of affairs? There 
is no doubt that the federal government 
should assume a larger share of respon- 
sibility for the welfare of the aborigines. 


But the answer does not wholly lie in 
changes in government policy. How can 
aborigines, brought up in an atmosphere of 
protection and dependence, learn to partici- 
pate fully in the life of a civilised com- 
munity ? 

Perhaps a clue to the answer can be found 
in the imaginative plans now being put into 
effect on Cabbage Tree Island. Here the 
aborigines are in a relatively good position. 
They are decently housed; they can come 
and go more or less as they choose, They 
can, if they wish, send their children to 
high school in Ballina some twelve miles 
away. Few in fact take advantage of this 
opportunity as there is no free bus service, 
and, if several children from one family 
wish to go, the fares can be expensive. 
But, in short. they are not desperately poor, 
illiterate or labouring under great economic 
or social discrimination. 

Their problems are of a different order. 
it is Precisely because, in general terms, 
their position is comparatively good, that 


one can distinguish between the difficulties 
that arise from economic or social in- 
feriority and those that are essentially cul- 
tural - their inability to adopt the notions 
of thrift, regularity of employment, and 
sensibly planned living standards, 


The Director for Co-operatives of the Aus- 
tralian Board of Missions, Father Alf Clint, 
believes that the co-operative :nethod may 
be the best way forward for the aborigines 
who are settled in clusters on sites where 
they can produce, sell and buy co-opera- 
tively. The co-operative method is one that 
fits exactly into the traditional pattern of 
their society. Mr. T. G. H. Strehlow, an 
anthropologist who grew up with the 
Arunta tribe, has described their way of 
life as follows: 
Co-operation between all members of a 
group, whether based on kinship or on 
totemic considerations, accordingly over- 
rode the narrow and selfish interest of 
the jndividual, no matter how strong 
physically or gifted intellectually the 
latter might be; and in a country where, 
in the absence of domesticated animals 
and crops suitable for agriculture, no 
food would be stored against famines 
and droughts, co-operation and food 
sharing of this order were absolutely 
necessary for the survival of every man, 
woman and child. 


The first co-operative was set up six years 
ago at the Lockhart River Mission in the 
north-east of Cape York Peninsula. Since 
then the Moa Island Co-operative for the 
people of the Torres Strait islands has been 
started and at the end of 1959 another was 
created at the Mitchell River settlement. 
Half a dozen more are in process of 
formation. But Cabbage Tree Island is the 
first place where the co-operative principle 
has been introduced on a government-run 
station. 

Alf Clint, who is essentially responsible for 
this campaign, is a remarkable person. An 
Australian writer, Kylie Tennant, who went 
with him to the Lockhart River Mission 
when the first of the aboriginal co-opera- 
tives was started there, describes this ex- 
perience in her book, Speak You So 
Gently, As one reviewer wrote: 


What sort of man could make a novelist 
walk for miles over an island, cart her 


children through air, sea and jungle ? 
What sort of man could achieve what 
Miss Tennant describes, inspire the trust 
that he apparently has, the love and 
enthusiasm 2? What sort of man could 
be welcomed at Trades Hal] and Church 
afternoon tea and corroboree, mission 
and pub ? What sort of man could con- 
vince so many people that they have to 
work ? 


Alf Clint’s work was an unknown world to 
Rus McCrohon when, in 1958, he found 
himself posted to the school at Cabbage 
Tree Island. It was his first appointment to 
an aboriginal school and one that he had 
many hesitations about. He and his wife 
both came from mining families in the 
coal area round Cessnock, north of Sydney, 
and neither of them had previously given 
much thought to the problem of the 
aboriginals, When he accepted the appoint- 
ment, he told me, he had at the back of 
his mind the regulation which permits a 
teacher in an aboriginal school to transfer 
after two years. Today he has become so 
deeply concerned in the Numbarghing Co- 
operative that almost all his leisure is 
devoted to it. 


When I asked Mr. McCrohon about the 
origins of the co-operative project on Cab- 
bage Tree we were standing beside a tract 
of flat, rich grassland that forms the centre 
of the island and around which the station 
houses are built, ‘‘ That,” he said, “is 
some of the best land for cane in this area. 
| heard that there was a proposal to lease 
it to nearby farmers, and it seemed to me 
that once that happened there would be 
no chance of ever getting this community 
to stand on its own feet. Several of the 
men, who are experienced cane workers, 
had the same idea, and they began to ask 
why they could not grow cane for them- 
selves, 


“[T began to make enquiries and I found 
that there were legal as well as financial 
difliculties which prevented them from 
taking out leases on the land themselves. 
It was at this point that some kind of co- 
operative scemed the only way of over- 
coming these difficulties. I knew nothing 
about co-operatives myself and I had never 
heard of Alf Clint. When someone sug- 
gested that I should get in touch with the 
Board of Missions my first reaction was 
that the last thing that would be any good 
would be to bring in a bunch of mission- 
aries who would start handing out packets 
of sceds and good advice, 


“But I did write to Alf Clint and ask 
whether he could offer any advice. Within 
two days he was here. You know Alf, and 
I don’t need to tell you that within a couple 
of hours he had won me over completely, 
and he has been going like a house on fire 
ever since.” 

Rus McCrohon went on to tell me how he 
had put himself to school in co-operative 
principles and methods, and had been down 
on a training course at “Tranby,” the 
school in Sydney which is used as a centre 
both for aboriginals and those working 
with them in setting up co-operatives. As 
he spoke I kept recalling the scene in the 
school room on the previous evening while 
I sat in on the Board meeting. 


We sat round a table made by pushing the 
children’s desks together, a relaxed intimate 
group in which articulation was sometimes 
slow and inspiration limited but one in 
which there was clearly growing self-con- 
fidence and a feeling that all the effort was 
proving worthwhile, “A year ago,” Rus 
said to me afterwards, “I could barely get 
them to speak at all. Now, as you see, 
they were quite uninhibited by your 
presence,” 

I noticed that Rus McCrohon never spoke 
unless he had to. The meeting was run by 
Bob Bolt, a big, humorous fellow who 
usually summed up the sense of the meet- 
ing by saying that “ Well, it seems all right 
to me.” 

Rus only intervened when ideas lagged or 
spirits flagged and, even then, he would 
make a helpful observation indirectly. If 
the hint was not taken and the talk began 
to run astray he would rephrase it and 
say, gently, as if an entirely new thought 
had struck him, that a good idea had been 
raised by someone a moment ago, but had 
got sidetracked and could they go back to 
it, 

Such careful guidance was particularly 
necessary that evening, for the Board had 
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to discuss the arrangements for the formal 
opening of the co-operative, to which it 
wished to invite the State Premier. The 
proposed opening date was little more than 
a month away, yet much remained to be 
done, The store itself had to be converted 
from one of the station huts; shelving, cold 
food store, and other equipment had to be 
installed; the store itself stocked - or there 
would be nothing material to show for the 
year of planning and preparation. 


Rus McCrohon raised the question of 
finance. It had been intended to take up 
weekly collections from the shareholders of 
five shillings per head per week so that the 
capital fund could be built up, yet it 
seemed that the collections were lagging 
badly. 

This was a difficult moment for Rus Mc- 
Crohon, one that tested the whole idea on 
which the co-operative was based as well 
as his role in helping to promote it. He 
knew that funds would in fact be forth- 
coming from the Board of Missions; he 
realised that the unspoken thought in the 
minds of the group present that evening 
was that the Board was so committed to 
helping them that even if their efforts 
failed the initial stages of the venture 
would not be a fiasco; but he also under- 
stood that if the principle of self-help were 
not responsibly accepted in the finance of 
the co-operative it would quickly degen- 
erate into another hand-out society. On 
this point, therefore, he had to be tough 
and unyielding. “Let me put it quite 
flatly,” he said. ‘“‘ When you come to ask 
help from other people the first question 
they will ask is what you have done to 
help yourselves.” He said to me afterwards 
that even if that evening’s discussion had 
done no more than drive this point home 
he would have been satisfied. 

As we crossed back over the black, oily 
river | asked Bob Anderson what he felt 
about the mecting. As I spoke Rus Mc- 
Crohon was standing at the front of the 
launch striking matches so that he could 
see the landing stage as the launch swung 
in towards the even darker line of swamp 
grass and mangroves. “Mr. McCrohon,” 
he said quietly, “is always just a bit out 
front with the light for us.” 


What happens at Cabbage Tree Island, 
whether this flickering light sputters out or 
becomes steady and brighter, matters a 
great deal to thousands of aborigines. For 
at least to those who live in the twilight 
zone of dependency which lies between the 
nomadic life of the tribal aborigines and 
the uncertain efforts of those in the towns 
to become assimilated co-operative methods 
may be the only way forward. The 
work which is now being done by Alf 
Clint «nd the people who work with him 
is as yet a mere drop in the ocean. But it 
may well be that Alf Clint has found the 
key to the best solution of the difficulties 
facing these people, With greater resources 
and with more co-operation from govern- 
ment officials perhaps one day the work 
they are doing will spread to other stations. 


Through co-operation and self-help they 
can be integrated into Australian life; they 
can rediscover the cultural traditions which 
have too often been lost, and perhaps one 
day make a distinctive contribution to the 
society from which they have too long been 
outcasts, Aboriginal cultural traditions not 
only have importance for these people 
themselves, but, in a world which is all too 
rapidly becoming culturally uniform, can 
we afford to let one more indigenous heri- 
tage die away ? 


Surely the aboriginal is right who said dur- 
ing the war: “My people don’t get a 
square go, and therefore you can’t tell what 
they might grow into, With the same 
education and chances as the whites you 
can’t say that they wouldn’t do as well... 
After the war we want things to be 
different for our people.” 


The Rey. Alf Clint needs money to con- 
tinue his work. Those who wish to help 
can subscribe for annual membership of 
the ABM Christian Community Co-opera- 
tive Ltd. (individuals £1 a year; organisa- 
tions £2 a year) in return for which they 
will receive regular progress reports and 
other publications dealing with this work. 
Subscriptions or ordinary donations should 
be sent to the British Committee, ABM 
Christian Community Co-operative Ltd., 
c/o Co-operative Party, 54 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1, 
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Royston Lambert 


“It’s not the sort of place for the likes of 
us,” said the Welsh car worker, now living 
in Coventry, of the new cathedral, “it’s not 
for the working class.” He was speaking 
before all the fuss of the consecration and 
the press and television publicity had done 
its work. Since then so many thousands 
have flocked to Coventry - some half a 
million all told - that the Provost of this 
“ People’s Cathedral ” has had to appeal to 
the people to keep away. 


Daily a long queue, made up of visitors 
from all over the country and chiefly 
working class, winds continuously through 
the building. Many a holiday ‘“‘ mystery 
tour“ ends in perplexity before the Suther- 
land tapestry. Whatever its impact and 
however temporary its extraordinary popu- 
larity, this cathedral is certainly doing 
something unequalled by any other con- 
temporary building in the country: it is 
bringing modern art and architecture to a 
section of the public which has never seri- 
ously entertained or voluntarily experienced 
such things before. 


It is a great pity that the thousands who 
join the queue at one end and clamber 
back into their coaches at the other have 
missed ‘the most exciting thing about 
Coventry, architecturally speaking. For 
while the “ People’s Cathedral” has been 
rising from the ruins amid a blare of pub- 
licity, the ‘“ People’s Town,” or at least the 
first instalment of it, has been taking shape 
much more unobtrusively, only a few hun- 
dred yards from the spire of the old cathe- 
dral and largely unvisited by the coach- 
loads of tourists bound for the next stop 
at Kenilworth or Stratford. Since the war 
the city architects have been reconstructing 
the main shopping centre, and their work, 
in its boldness and integration of art with 
life, makes Sir Basil Spence’s creation seem 
a medizval revival, a mere exhibition of 


Coventry Cathedral: St Michael's 
Steps, leading to the porch. 
Photo: Sidney W. Newbery 


ART FOR THE PEOPLE 


applied art. 


What Coventry's architects (Donald Gibson 
and Arthur Ling - no knighthoods for 
them, of course!) have done is simple but 
daring and without precedent in Britain. 
They have decided that human_ beings 
matter more than the internal combustion 
engine and have based their design on that 
proposition, In their shopping centre then, 
they have kept people and vehicles apart - 
you drive your car to one of the adjacent 
car parks (some of these, by brilliant multi- 
level planning, are on the tops of the shops 
themselves) or get off a bus at one of the 
entrance arcades and walk, and wherever 
you walk in that large area you are free 
from the danger, the noise and smell of 
traffic, 


Basically cruciform in plan, the pedestrian 
precinct consists of a series of interlocking 
squares, surrounded always with canopies 
or arcades to shield shoppers from rain or 
sun, and often with a second tier of shops 
at balcony level, The enclosed spaces are 
of different shapes and scale, cach being 
paved with a distinctive texture; they pro- 
vide constantly changing vistas and unex- 
pected contrasts of level, are dotted with 
trees, tubs of flowers, little formal gardens, 
seats, pieces of sculpture (abstract and re- 
presentational), and murals, and are com- 
pleted by special buildings to act as archi- 
tectural punctuation marks. The total effect 
is thrilling, refreshingly humane, quietly 
junctional and fascinating in its spatial 
and visual variety. 


Of course there are mistakes, Some of the 
details are poor, occasionally the buildings 
are badly related to each other and often 
their intrinsic design is clumsy. But the 
quality of the architecture scems to be im- 
proving as the development proceeds. The 
latest addition. the City Arcade, evidently 
inspired by the Burlington and Royal 


Opera Arcades in London, is a tour de 
force, Tall and narrow, coolly white and 
roofed with a cross barrel-vault alternating 
with glass strips, the arcade is fronted on 
either side with elegant long windows and 
colourful projecting shop signs and leads 
into a covered polygonal space in a corner 
of which stands a drum-shaped, chirpy 
aviary. The subtlety of the lighting, the 
contrasts of shape and scale, the sensitivity 
of the detailing, make this one fragment of 
the precinct architecturally as fine as any- 
thing achieved in the nearby cathedral. 


Coventry has squarely faced the major 
threat to town existence in our time, the 
motor-car, and has produced an answer at 
once convincing, civilised and far in ad- 
vance of anything seen elsewhere in this 
country. And there’s no need to send the 
telly interviewers and the press in to sec 
if it works, as with the cathedral, You just 
have to walk about and look around. 


Shoppers stroll at ease; the scats among 
the flowers or near the fountain are full of 
people gossiping, knitting, reading or just 
sunning themselves; the sculptures are 
peered at, giggled at and handled - becom- 
ing familiar incidents in ordinary life; the 
aviary and the processional clock are sur- 
rounded by children who can run about in 
perfect safety as their mothers shop. While 
I was sitting in one of the squares a booth 
of canvas and wood was put up and a 
group of players gave an entertainment, the 
women pausing with their shopping to look 
and the children crowding round sucking 
lollies. The scene summed up the total 
achievement of this place - the natural 
integration of the best in modern art and 
design with everyday existence. 


The cathedral cannot hope to surpass this, 
if only because for most people cathedrals 
have no part in ordinary life. AEsthetically, 
too, its achievement is different, for, 
whereas the central precinct succeeds as a 
whole and fails in details, the cathedral is 
less convincing as an ensemble but contains 
elements of the highest artistic quality. 

As you go down the steps from the ruins 
of the old to the porch of the new cathe- 
dral the effect is superb, Austere, im- 
mensely grand in scale and full of spatial 
interplay in its concrete vaulting and 
“aisles,” the porch complements magnifi- 
cently the more intimate scale and filigree 
detail of the ruins and wholly conveys that 
sense of awe and dignity which the archi- 
tect intended. 


After this, the view down the nave is an 
abrupt anti-climax, Though Sir Basil’s 
tricks with perspective enhance its length 
and height, the interior is simple and un- 
Mysterious, a space unfragmented by the 
thin elegant piers which hold up_ the 
wooden vaulted canopy, and as cold and 
straightforward as any fifteenth century 
preaching box, It is also drab - for the 
harsh white light which floods in from the 
glass wall at the (liturgically) west end 
weakens the intensity and luminosity of 
Piper's great baptistry window on the right 
and reflects a dull grey-white on the oblique 
walls of the serrated windows which march 
down the nave. At the altar end the un- 
comfortable clutter of fussily designed 
stalls, canopies, pulpit, organ and sanctuary 
windows does much to counteract the in- 
tended dominance of Sutherland’s tapestry; 
while looking from that end the glare from 
the glass wall at the entrance is so strong 
as to hurt your eyes and cancel the bril- 
liance of the stained glass windows on 
either side which were meant to throw 
shafts of colour towards the altar, That 
window wall is a cardinal mistake and does 
much to destroy the rich dramatic effects 
of colour and light which Sir Basil had in 
mind. 

The beauties of Coventry are therefore 
episodic, Sutherland’s tapestry, cold and 
harsh in colour, is not one of them: it 
satisfies nobody. Not only is the head of 
Christ a weak and effiminate conception 
and the treatment of the figure contradic- 
tory (naturalistic modelling of the head, flat 
delineation of the arms), but the centre of 
the whole composition, the oval draperies 


around Christ’s legs, is a strange discon- 
certing vacuity; it is only in certain details 
- the splendidly vigorous and inventive 
beasts, for example, and the powerful, reti- 
cent crucifixion below - that the tapestry 
succeeds, The stained glass throughout, 
when it can be properly seen, is magnifi- 
cent. and the English windows, particularly 
the deep purple and red ones by Clarke 
and New, are much superior to those from 
Sweden. The chapel of Gethsemane at 
the end of the “south” aisle with its glit- 
tering mosaic of the angel with the cup, 
its faintly vulgar symbolism and its thea- 
trical lighting, is immediately comprehen- 
sible and immensely popular. 


Not so Geoffrey Clarke's large altar cross 
which reinterprets the basic symbol of 
Christianity (why should this be neces- 
sary?) in terms of  three-dimensional, 
organic tree growth. An excellent piece of 
abstract sculpture, it is a total failure as a 
meaningful religious symbol. Elizabeth 
Frink’s lectern, a chunky, aggressive eagle, 
poised for flight, does not get the attention 
it deserves. Among so much art work of 
this kind one successful architectural entity 
stands out, the star shaped “ crusader's 
font” in olive green slate of the Chapel 
of Unity on the “north” side, where Sir 
Basil Spence has composed his interpene- 
tration of external and internal spaces, his 
volumes and voids, coloured marbles, thin 
strips of stained glass and effects with per- 
spective structure and lighting into a mar- 
vellously delicate, intricate harmony. 


What then does the incessant stream of 
people make of it all? There can be no 
doubt that this building succeeds in evok- 
ing a religious mood, nor that the art forms 
it contains impress most of the visitors. 
The reasons are clear. Apart from attrac- 
tive materials and colours (the lovely pinky 
cream of the external stonework, for ex- 
ample), the basic structure of the cathedral 
arouses familiar mediaval echoes - the 
external massing, the Chapter House char- 
acter of the Chapel of Unity, the internal 
vaulting and mullioned windows and so 
much else add to the Gothic effect. 


Secondly, the art within this conventional 
structure is so unlike much modern art 
outside, so much less mystifying because if 
is all rich with symbolism, “It all means 
something,” one of the guides told a party 
from the North. Nothing here is without 
a meaning or a reference. From the very 
colours of the windows, the boulder-font 
from Bethlehem, and the mitre over the 
Bishop’s throne studded with Coventry 
bolts to the pattern on the kneeler cushions, 
the whole building and its contents can be 
read intellectually as well as sensed visually 
and felt emotionally, This readability, 
coupled with rich colour and dramatic 
effects, makes strange forms, near abstrac- 
tions and deliberate distortions all the more 
acceptable to eyes unused to such modes of 
expression. “It certainly grows on you” 
said one old lady to another as she walked 
out into the sunlight. 


Coventry Cathedral is meant, by social, 
artistic and liturgical means, to close the 
gap between ordinary people, modern life, 
and established religion in this country, It 
cannot be said that the ‘naugural festival, 
imaginative as it is, has made much original 
effort in that direction, Nor do the current 
liturgical practices at the cathedral (a feeble 
compromise with tradition) or the self- 
conscious and sometimes astonishingly un- 
sympathetic or socially imperceptive pro- 
nouncements of the priests in charge augur 
very well for their objective. Perhaps, in 
the short run, this building’s impact will be 
more secular - to bring, like the brilliant 
precinct nearby, the possibilities and splen- 
dours of modern art and design home to 
ordinary people and to eliminate the defen- 
sive response that such things are “ not for 
the likes of us ” 


Royston Lambert read history at Cambridge 
and then did research in architecture at 
Oxford. He is currently teaching and 
doing research in sociology at LSE and 
at Cambridge, where he is a Fellow of 
King’s College. 
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Adam Roberts reports the Greenham Common demonstration 


USAF BASE BLOCKED FOR 23 HOURS 


The Oxford Committee of 100 chose to 
immobilise Greenham Common USAF base 
because of its nearness to London (the 
distance is less than 60 miles) in the hope 
that large numbers of people would be able 
to take part. In the event it proved as hard 
as on previous occasions to get people to 
participate in direct action at a base, and 
only 300 marchers left Newbury last Sat- 
urday, 220 of whom sat down at the main 
gate of the base at 2.30 p.m. The leaders 
sensibly decided at this point not to block 
the other gates in view of the rather in- 
adequate numbers. 


The atmosphere was not particularly tense. 
The weather was very warm and fine, the 
base’s normal defences had not been signi- 
ficantly increased, and only one small heli- 
copter hovered. Just before the demonstra- 
tion began a fire engine was taken into the 
base, but was not used. The 100 odd 
police who were present were relatively 
affable, more so than some of the by- 
standers, many of whom frankly called the 
demonstrators idiots. One farmer of about 
50 said: “You chaps are too young to 
know anything. My father fought in the 
first world war and I fought in the second 
one. I don’t mind if there’s a third pro- 
vided we profit by it.” 


Nevertheless, the bystanders did not show 
any physical violence to the demonstrators, 
who were extremely orderly throughout. 
The sitters were occupying the entire road- 
way between the main road and the 
entrance to the base, lined on either side 
by police and CND picketers. Just inside 
the entrance, safely protected by a barbed 
wire barrier, the base commander chain- 
smoked cigars and talked to some painfully 
obvious plain-clothes men. 


About an hour after the sit-down started 
a removal van drove up and the arrests 
began. When the van started to move away 
about a dozen people ran to sit in front of 
the wheels, and were dragged away by the 
police, Surrounded by a large crowd, they 
ran back in front of the lorry and repeated 
the performance so that it took the lorry at 
least 15 minutes to get away. This tactic 
was repeated even more successfully later 
on, and only defeated when the police re- 
routed their vans through the base. 


‘After about two hours and some fifty 


arrests, Peter Cadogan started a public 
forum which developed into a debate as 
to whether the other gates of Greenham 
should be immobilised or just the main one. 
Eventually a vote was taken, which was in- 


decisive. This entire debate was somewhat 
unfortunate, for it gave a rather ragged 
impression to the spectator, and the Oxford 
Committee organisers of the demonstration 
were not present at the time. Eventually 
the organisers returned and the sitters 
accepted their recommendation that the 
main gate only should be blocked. Since 
the demonstration was bound to be sym- 
bolic only, it was felt that it would be more 
effective if kept in a single coherent unit. 


The determination and courage of the 
demonstrators which had proved itself in 
the blocking of the vans was further tested 
when it was announced that the courts in 
Newbury were photographing and _ finger- 
printing all those arrested, and then fining 
them on average about £4, plus 3 guineas 
costs. One man who had just returned 
from the court expressed his determination 
to go to prison rather than pay a fine, and 
to stay sitting down all night. At least 100 
others volunteered to stay throughout the 
night, and eventually did so. Many of 
them had little in the way of blankets and 
got extremely cold. 


At the magistrates’ courts people (with a 


few exceptions) chose to pay their fines 
rather than go to prison, and in the par- 
ticular court I attended the fines were heavi- 
est (totalling £8 3s.) for those who stated, 
however briefly, why they had taken part in 
the demonstration. Even for those who re- 
mained silent when asked if they had any- 
thing to say the fines were heavier than 
ever before in England for Committee of 
100 demonstrators. 


By Sunday morning 323 demonstrators had 
been arrested, but the sit-down carried on 
and the entrance to the base was blocked 
for at least 23 hours of the 24-hour demon- 
stration. The end of the demonstration was 
very effective, with a short meeting at 
which Peter Cadogan spoke, followed by 
three songs, well chosen and beautifully 
sung. During the third verse of ‘‘ We shall 
overcome”? some policemen started to sing 
“Rule Britannia” rather half-heartedly. 
Neither their fellow policemen, who were 
standing al] around the demonstrators, nor 
the other bystanders joined in this effort. 
They remained absolutely silent - an indica- 
tion that the demonstrators had at least 
earned a certain amount of quiet respect. 


Summer manoeuvres at the Board of Trade 


The wheels of bureaucracy 


Last Monday, June 18, Dewar’s whisky had 
a four-page advertising supplement in The 
Times. On the front page of the supple- 
ment was a bold heading “The New 
House of Dewar,” and there followed a 
description of a new Dewar factory. At 
the top of the page was the word “adver- 
tisement.” The supplement contained a 
message from the Rt. Hon. Frederick 
Erroll, MP, President of the Board of 
Trade, who wrote that it was “splendid 
news” that “after 116 successful years in 
business” Dewar’s were opening a new 
factory, 


Since this is probably the first time that a 
Cabinet minister has helped to sponsor an 
ordinary commercial advertisement, Peace 
News rang the Board of Trade last Mon- 
day to ask whether this was normal prac- 
tice. The Board's press officer was cagey 
and said he would ’phone back with the 
answer. He 'phoned back later the same 
day to say he still didn’t know the answer 


Hard up 


The Labour Party is desperately short of 
money to fight the next election. Transport 
House is said to be planning a massive 
fund-raising campaign for the party. How 
much do they need? ‘We seem to be 
about 6s. short,” said a spokesman. 
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and would ’phone again the next day. 
Six days then went by with no word from 
the Board of Trade. 

Peace News then rang again. A different 
press officer said the one who had promised 
to ’ phone had gone on leave. The 
second press officer promised to ‘phone 
back with the answer. A few hours later 
a Ministry official ‘phoned with an explana- 
tion - not for publication. 

When asked whether he had an explanation 
which was both true and for publication, 
he thought carefully for a while, and then 
said: “ Ministers have in the past given 
messages for trade supplements in the 


Times.’ When it was pointed out to him 
that this was not a trade supplement but a 
paid advertisement (he knew this already), 
he replied: “ You’d better comment on 
that.” 

Either it is Board of Trade policy for the 
President to sponsor commercial advertise- 
ments for individual firms and the Board 
of Trade won't admit it. Or it isn’t Board 
policy, and the President made a mistake 
over this advertisement, and the Board 
won't admit that. Whatever the truth, the 
President’s action was shielded from a press 
query by a series of evasive answers by 


Board of Trade officials. 


OAS fight on in Oran 


Hopes for peace in Algeria and for an end 
to OAS terrorism have been somewhat 
shaken during the past week. No sooner 
had the agreement between the OAS and 
the Algerian Nationalists been announced 
than a pirate broadcast in Oran said that 
the agreement was valid for the Algiers 
area only. 

The speaker advised Europeans to keep 
their arms as “the fight goes on.” A 
pamphlet distributed by the OAS in Béne 
denicd that the agreement had _ been 
approved by the OAS High Command or 
by the National Resistance Council. 

In Tunis four Nationalist leaders, includ- 
ing Mohammed Ben Bella, repudiated the 
agreement and said thcre was no question 
of negotiation with a gang of “criminal 
adventurers.” 

On Friday ex-General Gardy, OAS leader 
in Oran, announced: “We resume our 
liberty of action.” He ordered heads of 
OAS commando groups to stay at their 
posts. The next day he said the agreement 


was about to be denounced by those OAS 


members who had signed it. “Have 
courage ! The hour of revenge will 
strike.” 


There have been bursts of firing in Oran 
and several bomb explosions. On Saturday 
terrorists tried to blow up two gasometers 
in the city. There have also been plastic 
bomb explosions in Paris, the first for some 
months, 

But there is also some cause for optimism. 
The curfew and other emergency measures 
have been rescinded in Algiers and thou- 
sands of Muslims have gone back to work. 
The Algerian Provisional Executive have 
decided to enrol Europeans in the local 
security forces, thus meeting one of the 
most important OAS demands. 

General Salan has appealed from his prison 
in Fresnes for Europeans to support the 
Algiers agreement. His appeal has been 
endorsed by Jean Jacques Susini, who 
helped draw up the agreement on behalf 
of the OAS. 
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None of the “big names” on the com- 
mittee turned up and the publicity was not 


very great. More attempt could have been 
made to explain the purpose of the action. 
Members of Newbury CND investigated 
the report, printed in the Observer and 
other papers, that stones had been thrown 
into the base commander’s house. No con- 
firmation of this could be obtained from the 
police, from the base security, nor from the 
base commander’s wife when a phone call 
was put through to the house. 


High altitude 
protest 
by scientists 


Fourteen fellows of the Royal Society have 
written to the United States Government to 
protests against high altitude nuclear tests. 
The protest was signed by Dr. Charlotte 
Auerbach, Dr. Kenneth Bailey, Professor 
J. D. Bernal, Mr. E, J. H. Corner, Dr. D. J. 
Finney, Professor L. Hogben, Professor 
H. D. Kay, Dr. H. G. Kuhn, Dr. Dorothy 
Needham, Dr. J. Needham, Lord Boyd Orr, 
Professor W. H. Pearsall, Mr. N. W. Pirie, 
and Mr. R. L. M. Synge. 

The protest letter said the tests were “a 
military rather than a scientific experiment, 
and its execution violates a resolution of 
the International Astronomical Union. The 
possible effects of the experiment on the 
earth’s environment are not well under- 
stood; qualified scientists in this and other 
countries have not even had adequate 
opportunity to try to predict them. In 
these circumstances we think it is regret- 
able that the experiment has been pub- 
licised as a harmless firework display. Its 
consequences could be serious.” 


Sir Robert’s 
warning 


Sir Robert Watson-Watt, the inventor of 
radar, denounced the American decision to 
explode a bomb in the Van Allen radiation 
belt before an audience of 600 scientists 
in New York recently. “Even in physics,” 
he said, “it is undesirable that technological 
fools should rush in where scientific angels 
fear to fly.” 


Lawyer sues 
world leaders 


An Italian lawyer, Nino Sale, is suing 
President Kennedy, Mr. Khrushchev and 
President de Gaulle for “the damage 
caused to public health” by the nuclear 
tests conducted by their respective 
countries. 

A Genoa magistrate has found that the 
defendants have a case to answer and has 
fixed a hearing for December 4. 


Number 22 


The United States conducted its twenty- 
second nuclear test in the present series 
over Christmas Island on June 22. 
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dorbert Bead The psychologist 


The Experimental Psychology of Beauty, 
by C. W, Valentine. (Methuen, 45s.) 


In his concluding chapter Professor Valen- 
tine exempts the reviewer of this book from 
what should be his proper business; he con- 
fesses that it would be futile to try to give 
a summary of its findings. ‘Indeed, so far 
as the book has any value it lies chiefly in 
the mass of individual reactions recorded.” 
In other words, it throws more light on the 
psychology of the individual than on the 
psychology of art; in spite of the title, the 
book has a scope wider than that suggested 
by the word “ beauty.” 

This pragmatic approach is perhaps inevit- 
able, since the popular and often derided 
saying, “I don’t know anything about art, 
but I know what I like,’’ represents an 
important truth. Our reaction to pictures, 
music and poems are conditioned not only 
by our upbringing and environment, but by 
unalterable facts of individual physical con- 
stitution and temperament. Even among 
experts, critics who have devoted a life- 
time to the evaluation of painting or litera- 
ture, there are differences of opinion that 
indicate an inescapable relativity. Matthew 
Arnold boldly declares that while “ others 
abide our question,” Shakespeare is free, 
but there is no reputation, not even Shakes- 
peare’s, that has not violently fluctuated in 
the course of time; and we may suspect 
that unanimity (as, say, in the case of 
Homer) strictly corresponds to unfamiliarity 
with the original text. 

What then is the value of such an enter- 
prise as this, which patiently records the 
Many experiments conducted (some by Pro- 
fessor Valentine himself) in the course of 


Simon Gray 


An Unofficial Rose, by Iris 
(Chatto and Windus, 18s.) 


Iris Murdoch’s latest novel deals with the 
changing relationships among 10 characters 
whose ages vary from somewhere around 
15 to somewhere around 70. It is a mark 
of the rigorous complexity of the book that 
it is impossible to give an accurate account 
of it in a review, while to state simply that 
its theme is love - the nature of the vari- 
ous choices involved in love, the illusion 
of freedom and free will that the search for 
love gives rise to - is to put the matter 
all too crudely. 
Needless to say, An Unofficial Rose is a 
very clever work; on every page there is 
something - a perception, a turn of phrase, 
an unexpected comment - that provokes 
our admiration, What is more, and it is 
here that Miss Murdoch’s cleverness most 
strikingly displays itself, the book is meti- 
culous in its organisation; the revelations, 
the confrontations, the moments of violence, 
the ironic twists, all are rendered with an 
almost Jamesian control, just as the surface 
wit and the deft details are provided with 
an almost Jamesian generosity. 
In fact, it is difficult to measure the 
extent of Miss Murdoch’s debt to James. 
It shows itself again and again, from the 
echoes in the prose: “At that moment, 
with a sudden switch in her vision, Mildred 
saw the other aspect: and if the first pic- 
ture had made her gasp, this second gestalt 
left her positively winded” to the passages 
of significantly mannered dialogue: 

Ann was staring at him desperately, her 

eyes full of pain and fright. She said, 


Murdoch. 


and the critic 


the past half century ? The author calls for 
closer co-operation in research between the 
psychologist and the critic, but the critic’s 
evidence would not be any more reliable 
(that is to say, objectively consistent) than 
that of the children and students used for 
most of the tests described by Professor 
Valentine, 


In fact, one of the few criticisms one might 
bring against the author would concern his 
undue reliance on the evidence of the 
“expert.” There are no experts in art 
criticism. There are scholars learned in the 
history of art, but their judgment of quality 
is notoriously biassed. There are experts 
on the technique of painting, or music, or 
poetry, but technique offers no secure 
criterion, for many bad pictures are beau- 
tifully painted, many boring musical scores 
beautifully orchestrated, many dull poems 
metrically perfect. There are, of course, 
objective criteria by means of which a style 
can be identified, but identification is not 
evaluation and merely leads us back to the 
personal factor. 

Are there then no objective criteria in the 
appreciation of art? I believe there are a 
few, but they are extremely general. In the 
plastic arts, for example, we might say that 
the part must be harmoniously related to 
the whole - this gives us a general criterion 
of wholeness or integrity. (Even this 
criterion has been renounced by many 
types of modern art, which make a virtue 
of “ fragmentation.”) 

Once beauty or pleasingness is our aim, 
then subjective factors control our reactions, 
as Professor Edward Bullough of Cam- 
bridge showed in his famous experiments 


on colour appreciation more than 50 years 
ago. Any one of us may belong to a 
specific “type” - Bullough classified them 
as objective, physiological, associative or 
character - and our attitude to colours will 
be determined by a judgment that corre- 
sponds to our personal type, not to the 
colours as such, It is true that we can pro- 
ceed to evaluate the types of person in 
relation to ‘the highest state of esthetic 
development,” and Bullough himself placed 
his types in such an order, the lowest being 
the physiological type, the highest the 
character type. But Bullough was simpli- 
fying the problem, since he judged his 
types according to their appreciation of the 
colour itself, not its associations. 


In a complex work of art, a painting by 
Rembrant or Cezanne, for example, one 
could not usefully isolate colour as such. 
It would be intimately linked with form, 
which brings in quite other criteria. Or to 
take a different art, one could not judge a 
poem by measurable reactions to metre or 
diction: the images and metaphors would 
also have to be evaluated. Beyond these 
“sensibilia” lie .those more intangible 
factors which Professor Valentine mentions 
but does not use experimentally - uncon- 
scious mental complexes. These are per- 
haps the most decisive determinants in our 
reactions to visual imagery. One need not 
go all the way with Jung to recognise the 
existence of archetypes of form (an 
“archaic heritage,” to use Freud’s phrase) 
which guide our emotional reactions into 
predetermined channels. 

To demonstrate such relativity is in itself 
a valuable undertaking. The trouble about 


a kind of regret 


after a moment of seeming to wait for 
him, “I must, you see, give Randall the 
benefit of any doubt.” 
“Why is it Randall, Randall? Why 
don’t you do what you want for once ? 
Or have you forgotten how ?” 
“Perhaps I have forgotten how,” she 
said slowly. “I don’t in a way see 
myself. I see him, It's not that I’m 
being unselfish. He just too much is.” 
“Don't you see me ? ” 
“Ah,” she said. ‘“ You. 
trouble.” 
It is, of course, a Jamesian manner soft- 
ened by an undeniably feminine intelligence, 
but the derivation is sufficiently clear to 
provoke the inevitable comparison, and 
with it the question of how it is that with 
all her skill, with all her intellectual con- 
fidence and her sharp eye, Miss Murdoch 
has nevertheless produced a novel that, by 
the side of almost anything by James, 
strikes as a total failure. For the failure is 
stamped on every page as surely as are the 
cleverness and the Jamesian borrowings. 
Moreover, the failure is there in an un- 
expected way - in unaccountable lapses of 
taste (as in the scene - reminiscent more 
of Flaubert than of James - where the re- 
tired civil servant's preoccupation with 
himself is at once counter-pointed and in- 
cited by the funeral service for his dead 
wife), in a vulgar stabbing home of ironies 
already sufficiently underlined, in the mere 
coups-de-theatre with which the novel un- 
persuasively concludes, and most of all in 
the over-explicitness of analysis that makes 
ali the characters, from the teen-aged boy 


That’s the 


to the obsessed civil servant, seem some- 
how the same. 

Partly, perhaps, the matter is to do with 
Miss Murdoch’s very cleverness; the sym- 
bolic structure is too carefully worked, and 
even the dramatic moments appear too pre- 
meditated for us to be able to feel that the 
novel is moving and growing from within, 
that it is properly free and imaginative in 
its exploration of the relationships it pre- 
sents. And this indicates the distance that 
lies between Henry James and Miss Mur- 
doch; in a James novel - even in the later 
ones, The Awkward Age, What Maisie 
Knew, The Golden Bowl, from all of which 
Miss Murdoch has drawn so much - the 
intelligence is given wholly to the artistic 
undertaking, is never obtrusively and exter- 
nally organising. 

What one feels at the end of An Unofficial 
Rose along with a very real admiration is 
a kind of regret. The novel itself provides 
sufficient evidence for believing that the 
intelligence that produced it could produce 
something much finer, something much 
more truly a novel. One feels, in other 
words, that if only Miss Murdoch could 
escape from her intellectual calculations, 
could overcome something of conceit in her 
attitude towards her characters, could 
abandon the falscly Jamesian tone, she 
might write a novel that would be in 
essence Jamesian - Jamesian, that is, in its 
inner truthfulness, Then our admiration 
would be aroused more by the natural art 
of the completed thing than by the dazz- 
lingly artful writer who prevents us from 
having it. 


so much art criticism (and not only the 
academic kind) is its dogmatism. It is a 
curious fact that even if a critic spends a 
lifetime trying to maintain the relativity of 
zsthetic judgment, his contemporaries and 
successors will do their best to pin a dogma 
on his coat. His standards must be 
romantic or classic, academic or experi- 
mental, reactionary or avant-garde. When, 
like Coleridge, he refuses to be any of these 
things, the historian of criticism dismisses 
him as “ eclectic.” 

It is for this particular reason that Pro- 
fessor Valentine’s book can be most warmly 
welcomed, There has been little co-opera- 
tion between the psychologist and the critic 
in the past - Coleridge is an outstanding 
exception - and it has been mainly the 
critic’s fault, He approaches the endless 
variety of art with a personal but arbitrary 
scale of values, as inflexible as a steel ruler. 
This may enable him to measure some 
works of art exactly, but it cannot be 
applied to the highest values, which are 
flexible, fluctuating, intangible. But even a 
modest knowledge of psychology, especially 
of experimental psychology, will give the 
critic an insight into the variety and the 
validity of an infinite range of that complex 
mode of expression we call “art.” But not 
only the critic. Professor Valentine’s book 
is to be recommended to the general reader 
for this same reason. 
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Civil.. 

J should like to express my appreciation of 
Allen Skinner’s timely ‘article on the 
dangers qf “coercive” civil disobedience. 
1 heartily endorse every word of his main 
theme, but [I think both the title “ The 
Attack on Reason” and his reference to 
April Carter’s pamphlet do not quite do 
justice to those who are seeking more 
effective means of changing public think- 
ing. As I see it, the mass sit-downs 
favoured by the Committee of 100 are not 
so much an attack on reason as a danger 
to democracy, and, as he says, a denial of 
that tolerance which should be at the heart 
of any non-violent creed. 


Man is not wholly rational - far from it - 
and we have to win over both rational and 
non-rational parts of him, Any progressive 
Movement to be effective must have a 
plainly reasoned case, a clear moral content, 
and a strong emotional common denomi- 
nator, and the methods it uses should bring 
all these into play. The Direct Action 
Committee and its successors have done a 
great deal to explore methods which do not 
depend only on reason and which satisfy 
or express the non-rational parts of our 
nature. This is surely good and necessary, 
but where such metheds consist essentially 
of refusing, disobeying, opposing or ob- 
structing they can only achieve the first, and 
simplest part of the task. They may help 
to awaken people to realities, but they do 
not and cannot provide the alternative to 
present madness, nor begin to build the 
conditions of peace. To push them to the 
point of mass obstructionism will therefore 
get nowhere and is likely to do more harm 
than good. 

The emotional common denominator of the 
sit-downs, as I see it, is essentially negative 
and iconoclastic, and gathers its strength 
from the instinct to strike down or destroy, 
It is good to harness this instinct in a move- 
ment to oppose war, but by itself it cannot 
achieve its objective however urgent the 
situation may be, We have to present an 
intelligent and emotionally satisfying alter- 
Native to the present madness, and this re- 
quires a movement with a “common deno- 
minator” that is positive and constructive, 
drawing its strength from that equally basic 
instinct to create - one which readily finds 
expression in all sorts of harmless hobbies 
but seems much more difficult to harness 
into an effective movement for peace. This 
is a problem no-one has yet solved, but it 
is Just as urgent as opposition to nuclear 
war. 


Alan Litherland, 
16 Harlech Road, Liverpoot 23. 


. disobedience 


There are several points in J. Allen 
Skinner's article to which I would take 
exception, 

First, I think that most Committee of 100 
supporters by the time they have graduated 
from marching, do hold definite (if diver- 
gent) opinions about the means of achieving 
their objectives. Secondly, I was ready to 
sit in Parliament Square not because it was 
illegal, but to give my comment on the 
failure of the “traditional place,” and be- 
cause I could not share J. Allen Skinner’s 
belief that in the last analysis “ parlia- 
mentary machinery does provide an appro- 
priate democratic tool.” Consistently, over 
at least three years, Gallup polls have shown 
nearly a third of voters in favour of un- 
conditional renunciation of nuclear weapons 
by Britain. There has been no reflection of 
this in the Commons, so, after two mass 
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lobbies of 10,000 people in three years, I 
Sat. 


There are many other old-fashioned 
opinions which I haven’t space to dispute, 
but I would say finally that I saw at the 
Old Bailey “the exceptional degree of 
freedom for minority viewpoints.” 


Kenneth Cowmeadow, 
65 Bexley Lane, Sidcup, Kent. 


Constructive .. 


I was sorry to read Pat Arrowsmith’s 
criticism of Michael Woodhouse’s “ Con- 
structive Service” because it seems to me 
that she has missed one of the points he 
was making - unless I read into the article 
something that wasn’t there. 


To Michael Woodhouse this is the (to quote 
Pat Arrewsmith’s letter) “ essential work to 
be done getting the mass of people to be- 
lieve in unilateralism.” We are for ever 
singing “shall we blast or shall we build.” 
Perhaps it is time to show that we can 
build. 


The image of the bearded marcher and 
wierdie sit-downer has been played up by 
the press so much that the public has 
come to believe that this is a true picture 
of the average ban the bomber. Unsym- 
pathetic members of the public want to 
believe that we are just a lot of beatnik 
lay-abouts with nothing else to do in life 
but sit on piers and go for long walks. By 
constructive action we can force the press 
and the public to change this impression. 
In order to influence anyone anywhere we 
have to win their confidence - in social 
work jargon, make a relationship. We as 
campaigners have little “ relationship ” with 
the general public because we do things 
they wouldn’t dream of doing for reasons 
they do not wish to realise (since to realise 
would lead to making painful decisions). 
Everyone can understand the need for a 
childrens’ playground, and so long as the 
CND builder also takes a direct part in 
anti-bomb activities I think that this form 
of action blocks the public’s channel of not 
needing to think about our protests because 
we can be dismissed as cranks, 


OK, let’s shock people with Direct Action, 
stir them with speeches and pester them 
with leaflets, but let us also follow 
Michael Woodhouse’s example and convince 
them that we want to build a better society, 
since actions always speak stronger than 
words. Lastly, I think that there is some 
weariness in the ranks, not “ uncertainty ” 
about the validity of aims. The idealism of 
youth is going stale on them because they 
appear to be failing to shake the general 
apathy, and to arrest the headlong course 
of governments, 


If constructive service can revive this 
idealism by providing an objective which 
can be achieved within a comparatively 
short time within the solidarity of CND 
then it could again release the valuable 
energy, not siphon it off. 

Sylvia Cox, 

5 Harley Street, Scarborough, Yorks. 


,. service 


If Pat Arrowsmith was “depressed and 
alarmed” by Michael Woodhouse’s article 
‘““Constructive Service,” I am equally de- 
pressed and alarmed by her letter in Peace 
News of June 22, though I have always 
been an admirer of her courage and single- 
ness of purpose. 


I do not believe that even the desperate 
and immediate need for nuclear disarma- 
ment is greater than the desperate and 
immediate need to relieve human suffering. 
It should not be a case of siphoning off 
valuable energy from the main aims of 
CND - if we possess enough of the right 
uel of energy we shall have enough for 
oth. 


I recently formed a local group to support 
War on Want. Some of us are active 
members of CND, one or two support 
VOW or UNA, while there is the odd 
“don’t know.” Our overall labels are 
Christian, humanist and agnostic. We meet 
fortnightly and are even guilty of siphoning 
off some of our energy into knitting blan- 
kets. We quite often argue about our indi- 
vidual beliefs and I have sometimes 
wondered whether we might end in throw- 
ing our knitting at one another! But we 
continue to meet and have mysteriously 
remained friends. Is this perhaps the 
answer? To begin with ourselves? Pool- 
ing our resources where we can? Do we 


Letters to 


the Editor 


still need to understand the difference be- 
tween an aggressive short term policy and 
a constructive long term one ? Is time ever 
too short ? 


(Mrs.) Kathleen Noble, 
30 Meadway Gardens, Ruislip, Middx. 


Mental patients 


I read with interest and concern Michael 
Randle’s petition to the Home Secretary 
regarding the incident at Wormwood 
Scrubs. 

I have been concerned for some time that 
the same sort of degrading and humiliating 
treatment is also the general rule by the 
staff in some mental hospitals - a fact 
which never seems to receive any publicity. 
I applaud your interest in prison reform, 
but wonder if you have ever considered 
also taking up the cudgels on behalf of the 
thousands of helpless mental patients in 
this country who daily suffer humiliation 
in various subtle ways and, like prison in- 
mates, are unable to obtain any help be- 
cause nokody really believes them. I wish 
somebody would start a crusade to help 
these people. 

Meanwhile, I hope all nuclear disarmers 
who are obliged to experience prison life 
will continue to expose such behaviour, and 
may it help to improve prison conditions. 
Mrs. J. Watts, 

14 Peartree Road, Ashford, Middx. 


Alan Clayton 


Peace News did well to give Alan Clayton 
so much space in which to explain his 
resignation from CND and_ subsequent 
letter to Mr. Gaitskell. It also allowed him 
to demonstrate more fully than he has been 
able to do in letters to the press, his state 
of mind, and his extraordinary talent for 
romantic rhetoric and hyperbole. He says 
that sitting in the grand stand at Queen’s 
Park on May Day he felt the same agony 
on his lips and in his heart that he might 
have had watching the crucifixion of Christ. 
I_ wonder what happened to the vision of 
Seth when Jesus Gaitskell started yelling 
ack, 
Jane Dillon, 
30 Tilling House, Nunhead Lane, S.W.15. 


Vegetables 


The article in this week’s Peace News on 
“Freedom from Hunger” was informative 
and worth while, but nowhere did I see it 
mentioned that vast tracts of land now used 
for meat production could, if developed for 
vegetarianism, feed far more people than 
is now the case, 

Rhoda Clarke, 

36 Prospect Road, Brixham, Devon. 


Francis Bacon 


How diverse are individual reactions to 
great works of art. Unlike your reviewer, 
Richard Boston, to me the entire collection 
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of Francis Bacon’s pictures is an act of 
compassion for the predicament of all 
sentient creatures. The “ Van Gogh” series 
was painted with real human love for the 
man, and a kind of awed reverence for the 
artist. 

It has been said that a really true artist 
can transmit his vision to the spectator. 
Certainly, in my own case, it seemed to me 
that the attendants sitting in the archways 
of the gallery had already been, or were 
about to be, transmuted into portraits by 
Francis Bacon. 

And how he can paint! He makes paint 
do things that it has never done before. 
Tom Clarkson, 

Beechcroft, Westfield Road, 

Mayford, Woking, Surrey. 


‘War and Peace’ 


The Old Vic’s production of War and 
Peace, which is transferring to the Phoenix 
Theatre on Wednesday, June 27, is the most 
powerful plea for peace that I have seen in 
the theatre. ‘ 
It stresses from the book the following 
aspects : 

1. The inhumanity of war, destroyer of 
young love, etc., and its complete futility. 
2, The fact that even when fought under 
the leadership of the greatest general the 
outcome is always uncertain, as the biggest 
factor is chance, so that the best laid plans 
are never realised. 

3. The essential lesson of “loving one’s 
neighbour and one’s enemy” which is 
never learned. A 

4, Finally in the narrator’s introduction and 
final remarks it is stressed that the time has 
gone when a nation can survive a war, the 
arithmetical progression of the number of 
dead resulting from 1812, 1870, 1914-18, 
and 1939-45 are quoted, and finally that 
only people can stop wars, as governments 
are powerless without the pressure from 
ordinary people. . 

A lot of this is referred to in the reviews 
which have been excellent but the anti-war 
element has been played down, largely I 
suspect because in the national press too 
much emphasis on this might drive people 
away, In Peace News it is different, and I 
would issue a strong three-line whip to urge 
people to attend and get others to see that 
this play has a long run in London at a 
time when I gather the theatre is not doing 
too well. 

Rex Phillips, 

32 Elm Grove, Orpington, Kent. 


Teacher wanted 


Would there be any person in Britain will- 
ing to teach Hindi or Bengali to a member 
of SCI who is going to Calcutta in Sep- 
tember to help in a sponsored research into 
the terrible poverty there ? If so, would he 
please write to me at this address: 

Dennis Gould, 

Peace News, 

5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


Campaign 
caravan 


meet 
the team 


Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C.1. 


Monday July 2 7.30 p.m. 
Speakers : 


Anthony Greenwood MP 
George Clark 


Chris Farley 


The caravan will travel round Britain from July until September. Take part in this 


pre-emptive strike for peace. 


autumn. 


Use this opportunity to prepare for mass canvassing this 
Join the caravan for one week or more, but please book your place now. 


All offers of help, accommodation and applications to join the team to: 


Campaign Caravan, 


10 Compayne Gardens, London, N.W.6 
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Help PEACE NEWS 


PEACE NEWS will be there. On July 7 
at Peckham Rye from 2 p.m. to 7 p.m. for 
the celebration of International Co-operative 
Day. If you can join in selling PEACE 
NEWS ring or write to me at 5, Caledonian 
Road, London, N.1. (TER 8248.) 


Did you know that the packing and 
despatching of over 11,000 Peace News 
each week is largely the work of voluntary 
helpers? They come into the ollice on 
Wednesday evenings up to 10 p.m. and 
Thursday morning from 9.30 a.m. 


Tf you would like to join in sending PEACE 
NEWS to the four corners of the world 
from King’s Cross, here’s an opportunity. 


DENNIS GOULD. 
Le 


Russell 
and Labour 


One of the most important aspects of the 
Russell subscription farce has been almost 
ignored. When the Labour Party’s Organ- 
isation Sub-Committee under Mr, George 
Brown tried to ease Lord Russell out of the 
Party for his sponsorship of the Moscow 
Disarmament Congress it had a profound 
effect on the Merioneth Constituency 
Labour Party. 

After the sub-committee had announced 
that Lord Russel] had not paid his annual 
six shilling subscription, the local Labour 
Party at Minffordd - where Bertrand 
Russell lives in North Wales - looked like 
disintegrating. The Chairman and Trea- 
surer, neither of whom had paid their sub- 
scriptions, said they would resign if their 
member was out, The Chairman added 
that he would never vote Labour again. 
Half the local members are not paid up for 
the same reason as Lord Russell; subscrip- 
tions are normally collected near the end 
of the year. Even the local Labour M.P., 
Mr. T. W. Jones, who has revealed himself 
as an inarticulate but faithful traveller with 
the arms race, is worried about the fate of 
his most eminent constituent, 

Tf it is solely a financial problem which 
worries George Brown, Lord Russell has in 
fact paid the Party enough in excess sub- 
scriptions over the years to keep him in 
membership for another century. And in 
any case members over 65 only have to pay 
one shilling a year. 


Moscow Congress 


Mrs. Judith Cook, of Voice of Women, is 
going to attend the Moscow Disarmament 
Congress (July 9-14). She told Peace News 
that she is anxious to call on the Soviet 
Union to refrain from testing, and feels in 
a strong position to make this demand, 
having recently done the same in America. 
The Council of Christian Action has 
decided to send a team of observers to the 
Moscow Congress, and believes it is im- 
portant that “the Western point of view 
should be adequately represented by those 
who are Christian and are neither Western 
communists nor fellow travellers.’ Any 
member of Christian Action who would 
like to be considered for a place in the 
team should write to 2, Amen Court, E.C.4, 
for particulars, 


Nehru speaks 


Speaking at the closing session of the Anti- 
Nuclear Arms Convention at New Delhi on 
June 18, Prime Minister of India Nehru 
said that he was convinced that any country 
disarming unilaterally will win and nobody 
can injure it. He accepted completely the 
theory of non-violence, but added: 
“When you have to deal with the people 
of a country and ask them to be non- 
violent you require a Gandhi to deal with 
the situation, and even he may not wholly 
succeed.” Mr, Nehru added that he did not 
think people were ready at this time to 
carry the burden of non-violence. 


Humpty Dumpty McNamara 


There's something about nuclear weapons 
which brings out the Humpty Dumpty in a 
man, Now that George Brown has finished 
explaining what he really meant when he 
condemned ail nuclear tests at the last 
Labour Party conference, Mr. Robert 
McNamara has joined in the game of word- 
twisting to show that, when he condemned 
all independent nuclear forces last week, he 
didn’t mean what he seemed to mean. 
“*When I use a word,’ Humpty Dumpty 
said in a tather scornful tone, ‘it means 
just what I choose it to mean, .. .’” 
What Mr. McNamara actually said was: 
“Limited nuclear capabilities, operating in- 
dependently, are dangerous, expensive, 
prone to obsolescence, and lacking in 
credibility as a deterrent... .” 

Some people thought that this was an attack 
on both British and French possession of 
nuclear weapons. But this was before Mr. 
McNamara had had a chance to explain 
what he really meant. In denouncing 
limited nuclear forces “operating inde- 
pendently,” he pointed out on Saturday, he 


was not referring to Britain. Britain's 
nuclear force was not “independent” be- 
cause it “had long been organised as part 
of a thoroughly co-ordinated striking 
force.” 

This interpretation of the speech was also 
given by the Minister of Defence, Mr. 
Watkinson, on Friday, when, in an inter- 
view with The Times, he said there was no 
split between the US and Britain on nuclear 
policy and “the American Administration 
was, contrary to some reports, quite satis- 
fied with the contribution which Great 
Britain was making to the defence of the 
West.” He also stated that “‘all the im- 
plications had been fully discussed by him 
with Mr, McNamara before the speech was 
made.” 

But Mr. Watkinson confused the issue 
somewhat by saying in the same interview 
that “ Britain has the unchallenged right to 
use its nuclear force independently or to 
withhold its use if the Government think it 
right to do so.” This was supported by 
Mr. Macmillan on Tuesday when he told 


Martin Smith reports 


Glen Douglas march 


With only fifty supporters to start the Scot- 
tish “Aldermaston ” march from the ‘‘ Nato 
storage base” at Glen Douglas last Friday, 
the event could hardly be described as a 
gathering of the clans. However, those that 
did march (over a quarter came from Aber- 
deen CND) were in a determined mood 
and made short work of the journey to 
their overnight marquee accommodation at 
Rhu. 


Helensburgh, the second day’s starting 
point, saw the march trebled in size to over 


CND at 
Missileville 


For ‘“‘ Stevenage Day,” an annual event at 
which local organisations have displays 
showing their activities, Stevenage CND 
and the North Herts Committee of 100 
decided to hold an exhibition contrasting 
the destructive and constructive uses of 
nuclear energy. Though several Army and 
RAF recruiting stands were present, the 
Stevenage Day Committee refused to allow 
the exhibition. Vigorous protests were 
made at this discrimination, including a 
letter to the local paper signed by 80 
teachers, and the exhibition was eventually 
held just outside the entrance to the show, 
and was seen by a large number of people 
during the afternoon. Other CND groups 
wishing to borrow the exhibition can do so 
for a nominal fee by applying to Tony 
Dickens, 162 Hydean Way, Stevenage, 
Herts. 


‘100’ at Wethersfield 


Last Saturday six Committee of 100 mem- 
bers went to Wethersfield to hand the 
USAF base commander a letter asking him 
not to permit the use of nuclear weapons. 
The Commanding Officer, they were told, 
was not there that afternoon, though he 
had been asked in advance to receive the 
deputation, An American officer in civilian 
clothes acted as deputy. Ignoring the hands 
which were held out to him, he took the 
letter addressed to the Commanding Officer 
and promised to deliver it. He declined to 
read the copy which had been given to him, 
so the author of the letter, Michael Har- 
wood, read it to him while he looked away 
from the deputation. After he had said “I 
have no comment,” Frank Adler reminded 
him that the world is beautiful and that 
they didn’t want to see it destroyed; even 
if he couldn’t comment as an officer, would 
he as a human being. The officer repeated 
his laconic ‘‘ No comment.” 


150 people; alas, this made little impression 
on the townsfolk, although considering the 
paucity of publicity material and the lack 
of any meeting, they can hardly be blamed 
for their indifference. The march slowly 
increased in size during the day, differing 
from many south of the border demonstra- 
tions in that it seemed a genuine cross sec- 
tion of the population. 

The final day had a very depressing start, 
under two hundred marchers, miserable 
weather, and no one to see us off. Thank- 
fully our numbers doubled within a few 
hours and the march entered Glasgow over 
five hundred strong. It was here that the 
Campaign’s message could have really been 
put across, and the contrast between the 
priorities of government defence and social 
policies been made clear to the city’s 
overcrowded population, but the Scottish 
Campaign did not meet the challenge, and 
the final rally (attended by under a thou- 
sand people) appeared to be another sermon 
to the converted. 

One hopes that the lessons of this demon- 
Stration will not be lost on the Scottish 
CND, and that as a first step towards a 
mass movement they will appoint a full- 
time organiser to help mobilise the massive 
support which undoubtedly exists. Without 
such radical action the Scottish Campaign 
may well be in danger of fading slowly 
away. 


From Bolton 
to Rochdale 


Three hundred people took part in the first 
ever peace march between Bolton and 
Rochdale last Saturday, June 23. The 
Bolton Watch Committee had originally 
banned the march from going through the 
main streets, but protests were made to the 
mayor, the Home Secretary, and local MPs, 
and the ban was lifted. 

During the march 15,000 CND enrolment 
forms were distributed and literature was 
sold out. Several elderly ladies joined the 
march and refused lifts in cars, being deter- 
mined to make it on foot. One spectator 
commented: “This is the sort of thing I 
had only read about in the papers before. I 
thought they were a lot of hooligans and 
cranks. Now I can sce they are just ordi- 
nary decent people. It makes you think.” 
At Rochdale speeches were made by Ray- 
mond Challinor, prospective Labour candi- 
date for Nantwich. Dr. John Vincent, a 
Methodist minister in Manchester, and Pro- 
fessor H. Lipson, of the Manchester College 
of Science and Technology. Prof. Lipson 
said that he had never before taken part in 
any campaign, but the situation was now so 
serious that he had to join in the fight 
against H-bombs. 


NON-PACIFISTS 


are also welcome to join members of the PPU 


with their families for the 


SUMMER HOLIDAY CONFERENCE 
at Pantyfedwen, Borth, Wales, July 21-28. 


Good bathing: 
on areas of tension with well-informed speakers 


excursions : evening discussions 


on South Africa : Arab Union and Israel : China. 


Further information from General Secretary, 


PPU, 6 Endsleigh Street, London, W.C.1. 


Some help can be given towards children’s expenses from the Phyllis Vallance Memorial Fund. 


the House of Commons that there were 
es very strong reasons for maintaining 
Britain’s independent nuclear deterrent.” 


To the Americans, therefore, British nuclear 
weapons are definitely not “ independent ” 
but “integrated.” To the British Govern- 
ment they are definitely independent, though 
they may be integrated too. 

Meanwhile, the French have been a bit 
upset at Mr. McNamara’s speech, since 
Geneial de Gaulle has made it quite clear 
that he intends France to have its own 
independent nuclear force. 


Mr. Dean Rusk, US Secretary of State, was 
in Paris last week, and some sort of com- 
promise seems to have been reached be- 
tween the French and US positions. The 
French have said that they are not prepared 
to discuss their role as a nuclear power 
until they really are a nuclear power - and 
this they fully intend to be - and then they 
might consider co-operating in some kind 
of European nuclear force. The Americans 
accept independent French nuclear weapons 
as inevitable, while not approving of the 
idea, but hope that they will eventually be 
integrated in a combined European force. 


This concept of a European force clearly 
depends on Britain’s joining the Common 
Market. This is why the Americans are 
backing this so heavily now. Dean Rusk’s 
talks in Paris, The Times commented on 
Friday, ‘have made United States policies 
more dependent than ever upon the entry 
of Britain into the EEC. Now it 
would appear that Franco-American rela- 
tions, the unity of the alliance, and the 
new nuclear strategy as expounded recently 
by Mr. McNamara, the Defence Secretary, 
are also dependent upon it.” 


Mr. McNamara’s attack on independent - 
nuclear forces was, therefore, essentially an 
attack on independent military and political 
action by members of the Western alliance. 
It was part of the American plan to 
strengthen the nuclear striking power of the 
West by turning NATO into a nuclear 
power in its own right. This plan requires 
the political unity of Western Europe; and 
this means Britain joining the Common 
Market. The close connection between 
Britain’s membership of the EEC and the 
nuclear policies of the United States have 
now come right out into the open. 


Everyman sails 


Last Saturday, June 23, the Committee for 
Non-Violent Action’s boat Everyman II 
left Honolulu to sail to the boundary of 
the Johnston Island testing zone (a three- 
day trip). It is manned by a crew of three, 
Dr. Monte Steadman, George Benello and 
Franklin Zahn. A temporary injunction has 
been issued ordering the crew not to sail 
into the testing zones, but placing no other 
restriction on the movement of Everyman 
II. The boat is being followed by coast- 
guards, and will picket the Johnston Island 
testing area pending the decision in the San 
Francisco Court of Appeals on the validity 
of the temporary injunction, which is ex- 
pected within a few days. If the injunction 
is ruled invalid, then Everyman II will sail 
into the testing zone. 


Greenham Common 
prisoners 


Out of 342 arrested at Greenham Common 
(see report on page 9) 65 refused bail and 
six are still remanded in custody awaiting 
court hearings on July 3, Oonagh Lahr and 
Carole Bayley are in Holloway Prison, as 
well as two prisoners who refused to give 
their names, 


Robert O'Berry and one other man who 
tefused to give his name are in Winchester 
Prison, Two men, Paxton and Burgess, 
have been convicted for one month for 
refusing to pay fines or give addresses, and 
are in Winchester Prison. 


Thanks 


Helen Allegranza in Holloway Prison, and 
Trevor Hatton in Spring Hill Prison, would 
like to thank everyone who sent them birth- 
Cah cards and, in Helen’s case, flowers as 
well. 
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